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PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 


— — 


THE general position in Ireland, as between Mr. 
PARNELL and the Nationalist party, has changed but 
little during the week; though such change as has 
taken place has been in favour of the Nationalists. 
Mr. Justin McCartuy has had an enthusiastic re- 
ception at a large public meeting in Cork, and has 
spoken out clearly on the duty of his fellow-country- 
men in the present crisis. The issue of Suppressed 
United Ireland has been prohibited, as an infringe- 
ment of title, by the Dublin judges, who have thus 
done something to aid Mr. PARNELL. Mr. W.O’BRIEN 
is now on his way across the Atlantic, and will pro- 
bably be in Paris early in the week. When he sailed 
from New York he talked of an * honourable recon- 
ciliation“ between Mr. PARNELL and his followers 
as being still possible. If he had been in England 
instead of in America, he would have known that 
any such solution of the existing difficulty is out of 
the question. He has announced that, failing his 
attempt to bring about a settlement, he will deliver 
himself up to the authorities in order to serve the 
term of imprisonment to which he was sentenced by 
Mr. BALFouR’s two agents, Messrs. IRWIN and 
SHANNON. 


THE proceedings at Kilkenny during the past 
week have been of a remarkable character. Mr. 
PARNELL, until he was temporarily disabled by a 
cowardly blow, fought for his nominee Mr. SCULLY 
with a vigour at least as great as that which he 
showed in No. 15 Committee Room. The most 
remarkable features of his oratory were its 
violence and its poverty of thought. Abuse 
of the most virulent kind was freely poured 
upon the men who had deposed him from 
the leadership; they were held up to the con- 
tempt of Irishmen as miserable “ gutter sparrows,” 
as adventurers, as traitors, as tools of England. 
Sir JoHN Pope HENNESSY, who had been selected by 
Mr. PARNELL himself to stand for Kilkenny, was— 
with a magnificent disdain for the common virtue of 
consistency—denounced as a place-hunter, a friend 
of the landlords, and an enemy of the people. But 
whilst there was abuse of this kind in abundance, 
there has been, from first to last, no trace in Mr. 
PARNELL’s speeches of those intellectual qualities 
which it was generally believed lay hidden behind 
his cold exterior. The louder he has screamed the 
feebler and balder have been the ideas to which he 
has given utterance. 


Own the other side the field has been taken by the 
Irish Nationalists with a vigour and energy hardly 
inferior to Mr. PARNELL’s. Mr. HEALY and Mr. 
Davitt in particular have assailed their old leader 
with a directness of invective that has startled and 
even shocked some of those English controversialists 
who disapprove of strong language anywhere except 
in the Irish articles of the Times. They have insisted 
upon tearing to rags the flimsy pretext ihvented by 
Mr. PARNELL that his deposition was the result 
of a wicked conspiracy to which MR. GLADSTONE, 
Mr. Morey, Mr. DILLon, and Mr. O'BRIEN were 
parties, and have shown that it is his own sin, 
and his selfish determination that the punishment 
of that sin should fall upon anybody rather than 
upon himself, which has led to the present crisis. On 





Tuesday Mr. DAviTtT met Mr. PARNELL face to face 
in one of the villages in which meetings on behalf of 
the rival candidates were being held. <A collision 
took place between the supporters of each, and 
Mr. Davitt was struck by one of Mr. PARNELL’S 
followers. Subsequently when Mr. PARNELL was 
driving away, some substance—a stone according to 
one account, a bag of flour according to another— 
was thrown in his face, and we regret to say that 
his eye was injured. It is noticeable that the police 
have not interfered in any way between the two 
parties. It is still more noticeable that the authori- 
ties have distinctly favoured Mr. PARNELL, and that 
his candidate will receive the Tory vote in Kilkenny 
on Monday. 


Ir is impossible for outsiders to forecast the 
result of the election. Both sides profess to be con- 
fident of victory; and it will not be until the ballot 
boxes give up their secret that the truth will be 
revealed. At present, appearances indicate that all 
the respectable men of the Nationalist party support 
Sir JoHN Pope HENNESSY; and the manner in which 
Mr. PARNELL has been received during the week 
indicates that if he has many followers in the con- 
stituency, they are afraid to give expression 
to their opinions. On the other hand, Mr. Par- 
NELL commands both the party organisation and 
large sums of money. These, with the prestige 
attaching to his name, must count for much, and 
will tend to make the contest a more equal one 
than it otherwise would be. The suggestion that 
his recent proceedings are due to “cerebral excite- 
ment ” has been repeated during the past week, and 
is to some extent confirmed by the account of his 
appearance and manner given by some of the news- 
paper correspondents—notably by the writer of the 
very graphic articles appearing in the Daily Neves. 


THE Bassetlaw election resulted on Monday in the 
return of Sir FREDERICK MILNER, the Tory‘ candi- 
date, by a majority of 723. The result had been 
universally anticipated, but the largeness of the 
majority was an unpleasant surprise to the Liberals. 
We have shown elsewhere, not only that it was right 
to contest the seat, although from the first there had 
been no hope of winning it, but that the result ought 
not to discourage the defeated side. The one fact 
which is made clearly apparent by the figures is that, 
whereas the Tory party has only increased by 14 
votes since 1885, when its fortunes were at the lowest 
ebb, the Liberal party has lost 419 since the same 
year, when there was no division in its ranks con- 
sequent upon the introduction of Home Rule, and 
when it was represented in the Bassetlaw division 
by a candidate of great territorial influence. To 
say in these’ circumstances that we owe our 
defeat to Mr. PARNELL’S recent proceedings is to 
show the strangest possible incapacity for estimat- 
ing political forces rightly. We have lost the Liberal 
Unionist party in Bassetlaw, and we have lost 
nothing else ; and it is no small consolation to know 
that in this particular division the Liberal Unionist 
party numbers less than five per cent. of the con- 
stituency as a whole. 





THE result of the election has given rise to a 
degree of jubilation among all sections of the 
supporters of the Ministry which shows how 
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completely they have lost their heads under the effect 
of recent incidents in the history of the Irish 
party. A month ago they knew that their fate 
was sealed; that the general election was rapidly 
approaching, and that it would bring with it 
their defeat, the disappearance of the present 
Ministry, the triumph of Mr. GLADSTONE, and the 
adoption of Home Rule. Now they feel convinced 
that all this is changed, and there is not one of them 
who does not point to the Bassetlaw election in proof 
of the extent and character of the change. Even 
so shrewd an electioneerer as Sir HENRY JAMES 
seems to have been carried away by the sudden 
respite which he and his political associates have 
received. It is nothing to them that they owe this 
respite to no cleverness of their own; that they have 
no thanks to offer to Mr. BALFour for it; that the 


| 
| 


| 
| 


escape of the ship from the doom towards which | 


it was inevitably drifting is due to the sudden 
treachery of an enemy and to no skill or valour 
on the part of captain or crew. It suffices for them 
that they are saved; that the general election does 
not mean absolutely certain destruction; and so 
their joy knows no bounds, and they look upon 
Bassetlaw as the certain forerunner of the result 
of the next dissolution. 


HEREIN, however, they are assuredly mistaken— 
as we have ventured to point out elsewhere. The 
Bassetlaw election, although it occurred when all 
was confusion and dismay in connection with Irish 
affairs, has conclusively proved that the Liberal 
party remains intact. That the Liberal Unionists 
have not, as a body, returned to us was what we 
knew at all times; and they could hardly be 


expected to come back at the moment when this | 


fierce struggle is being waged for the leadership in 
Ireland. But that those Liberals who have followed 





| 


bases this theory. He says he has had letters sup- 
porting it. From whom have they come? He im- 
plies that he is now seen by Home Rulers to 
have been right all through the controversies of 
the past five years, Mr. GLADSTONE presumably 
having been wrong all the time. What does this 
mean? That he knew that Mr. PARNELL was an 
adulterer, whilst Mr. GLADSTONE did not? Or that 
he was aware that he was a lunatic who under cer- 
tain circumstances might become uncontrollable? In 
the first case, why did he not communicate his know- 
ledge to his friend CAPTAIN O'SHEA? In the second 
case, how was it that he wished Mr. PARNELL to 
become Chief Secretary for Ireland? Mr. CHAMBER- 
LAIN will be wise not to make too much of his own 
sagacity in connection with present affairs. 


It looks as if we should soon have another dis- 
turbance in the Money Market, and another rise in 
the Bank rate. Last week gold amounting to about 
£900,000 was withdrawn from the Bank for New 
York, and this week over £1,100,000 have been sent 
to Germany. In a fortnight, therefore, the Bank 
has parted with over two millions sterling. It is 
true that it received a large amount, so that the net 
loss is under £700,000, and it is also true that nearly 
a million is coming. But the Germain drain still 
continues; there is a probability that the American 
demand will revive, and there is a possibility that a 
large amount may be taken to Paris, while it is to 


| be recollected that four and a half millions have in 


a few months to be repaid to the Bank of France 
and the Imperial Bank of Russia. In spite of all 
this, the joint-stock and private banks and the 
bill-brokers and discount houses go on compet- 
ing with one another, and running down rates. 
And on Thursday the Directors of the Bank 


| of England made no change in their rate of discount. 


. . . | 
Mr. GLADSTONE—the enormous majority of the old 


Liberal party——should see in the result of this election 
any reason for turning their backs upon Home Rule, 
or for breaking the alliance with the Nationalists of 
Ireland, is what no true Liberal will for a moment 
admit. Much of course must depend upon the 
ultimate issue of the struggle in Ireland. Mr. 
PARNELL’S re-establishment of his supremacy there 
would alter the whole condition of political affairs 
in England; but unless that deplorable event should 
happen, the Liberals of England will stand where 
they did so far as Lreland is concerned. 


THE joy of the Liberal Unionists has led some 
of their party to break into strains of exultant song, 
the like of which has hardly been heard since the 
Israelites celebrated their escape from the pursuing 
PHARAOH and his hosts. Indeed Sir HENRY JAMES 
at the Liberal Unionist banquet on Tuesday, and 
Mr. CHAMBERLAIN at a committee meeting at Bir- 
mingham on Wednesday, plumed and perked them- 
selves in such a manner over the fall of Mr. PARNELL, 
and took such vast credit to themselves for having 
foreseen everything which has happened during the 
past month, that it is difficult to resist the conclusion 
that they believe themselves to have been the in- 
ventors of Mrs. O'SHEA. Mr. CHAMBERLAIN has (of 
course) seized the present opportunity in order to 
reproduce upon the stage the notion of a “ National 
Party,” with himself as the First Nationalist, which 
proved so dismal a failure on its first appearance a 
few months ago. The Times has thought his speech 
and proposal worthy of serious comment. There is 
no Liberal in the United Kingdom who shares the 
opinion of the Times on this point. 


Yet Mr. CHAMBERLAIN once more deludes him- 
self with the notion that Birmingham is the Mecca 
towards which penitent Gladstonians now turn their 
longing eyes, and that he himself is the leader under 
whose banner they are burning to range themselves. 
It would be interesting to know on what grounds he 








Probably they thought it would be useless to do so 
while money is so abundant and cheap in the outside 
market. But unless they do something to restore 
rates very soon the likelihood is that the drain of 
gold will become so large that there will be another 
scare, and another sharp advance. In the meantime 
there has been a revival of the speculation in silver. 
It is thought probable that the American Congress 
will, in the present session, pass a Bill largely in- 
creasing the Treasury purposes of the metal, and, on 
the strength of that speculators have run up the 
price to 49}d. per ounce. There has been also an 
advance in silver securities. 


THE Stock Markets have been dull and inactive 
throughout the week. The general public is doing 
nothing, and as the end of the year is approaching 
speculators are reducing their engagements. The 
rise in the American Market last week was based 
partly on the belief that the crisis was over, partly 
on the hope that Congress would increase the pur- 
chases of silver, and partly on the expectation that 
the railroad companies in the West would arrange 
their differences; but the failures reported day after 
day prove that the crisis is not over, the meeting of 
railroad presidents has done nothing, and it is be- 
coming doubtful whether Congress can agree upon a 
Silver Bill. Therefore, there has been somewhat of 
a fall this week, and there is likely to be a further 
decline. In Germany the Money Market is stringent, 
and the Stock Markets are weak, and it is evident 
that the liquidation must continue for a considerable 
time to come. Even the Paris Bourse has lost 
some of its confidence. At the settlement this week 
the rates of continuation were stiff, and there is a 
fear that at the settlement at the end of the month 
money will be both scarce and dear. It is becoming 
evident, in fact, that the speculators have overloaded 
themselves, and that there must soon be a decline. 
Possibly the market may be supported until the 
funding loan is launched, but after that the best 
observers are of opinion that speculation cannot be 
continued, and that, therefore, prices must give way. 
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THE STRUGGLE IN KILKENNY. 





7 OT to be envied is the man who can look on at 
N the bitter struggle in Kilkenny between the 
ex-Irish leader, on the one side, and his old adherents, 
on the other, without a strong sense of pity. The 
jeers and sneers of superficial Cockney scribes are, of 
course, entirely in accordance with the natures of 
such men. They represent, with absolute faithfulness, 
the mental condition of the ordinary fatuous person 
who may be encountered of a morning in an omnibus 
or on the Underground Railway, deep in the perusal 
of the Sportsman or the Financial News. They are 
poor creatures at the best, these smart scribes, with 
their smattering of classic lore, and their delight in 
that peculiar kind of composition which is known to 
their admirers as “the allusive style,” and it must 
always be a comfort to the average Liberal that his 
party and his cause have never had attractions 
for them. It is not with the brag of the young 
gentlemen whose ears, despite their length, be- 
tray them into mistaking the ery of a nation 
in its agony for the “bleat”—sweet word!— 
of a sentimentalist on the stump, that we need 
trouble ourselves. Nor can we be greatly con- 
cerned by the air with which the superior person of 
yublic life, pointing to all that is happening in 
Kilkenny at this moment, remarks, “I told you so!” 
and forthwith propounds the theory that during the 
past three weeks Irishmen have established beyond 
all possibility of doubt their own unfitness for self- 
government. It is notorious that people only see 
what it is in them to see, and it would be as absurd 
to expect a journalist who takes the Saturday Review 
of old times as his model, or a Liberal Unionist 
whose faith is founded on the gospel according to 
the Spectator, to realise the true meaning of what 
is now passing in Ireland, as it would be to expect 
one of Mr. Stanley’s pigmies to appreciate ‘ In 
Memoriam.” 

But for all that, to those who have eyes to see, 
there is an infinite amount of tragedy in the drama 
which is at this moment being enacted under the 
heavy grey Irish sky. Time may be necessary to 
enable us to understand its fall meaning, to realise 
all that is involved in it, all that it is, at this moment, 
costing the chief actors. Historians will have some- 
thing to say of it; and we may be reasonably sure 
that what they will say will be very different from 
the utterances of the eager critics of the hour, who 
see nothing but “another Irish row,” in a struggle 
on which the future of Ireland depends. Yet, even 
as it is, we may catch some glimpse of the truth and 
the gravity of this death-grapple between Mr. Parnell 
and his old friends, if we try to look at it in a sober 
spirit. So far as Mr. Parnell himself is concerned, 
we have already said our say. The great treason of 
which he has been guilty remains unredeemed by a 
single touch of heroism, of chivalry, or of self- 
sacrifice. During the past week, indeed, he has 
done his utmost to drag down to a still lower depth 
the question in dispute between himself and the 
Irish people. Others besides Mr. Labouchere are 
now asking whether the explanation of his recent 
conduct is not to be found in an access of in- 
sanity. Never in the history of the civilised 
world has a man of eminence so completely 
stripped himself of every rag of reputation as Mr. 
Parnell has done within less than a month. When 
we listen to his hoarse screech of rage whenever he 
is reminded of the existence of those who a few 
weeks ago were his most trustworthy lieutenants ; 
when we listen to his rabid attack upon the past 
career of the candidate whom he himself had selected 
for the representation of Kilkenny; when we hear 
him uttering incoherent ibes against the English- 
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man whose leadership he but recently acknowledged ; 

above all, when, under the friendly cover of “Mr. 

Balfour’s police, we note how he is beckoning out 
of the holes and caves, in which for years past they 
have been hiding in impotent obscurity, the creatures 
who represent the worst form of Irish sedition—the 
creatures on whom, to his credit be it said, he has 
hitherto consistently trampled—we feel that no ex- 
planation short of utter madness can account for 
this strange perversion of all that is right and 
true and reasonable. But whether mad or not, 
it is a tragical spectacle which Mr. Parnell is offer- 
ing to the world at this moment. A few weeks 
ago the idol of the whole Irish race, and to-day 
hunted like a wild beast through the land, and 
reeling under the savage and cowardly blows of 
men who but yesterday would have been proud to 
kiss his feet! What more tragical picture has been 
presented to us in the long and woeful panorama of 
Irish history? And most tragical of all is the thought 
that Mr. Parnell has brought this hard fate upon 
himself, by his own deliberate action. “Alone I did 
it,” are the words which he might use with truth 
when speaking of his fall. 

And hardly less typical is the spectacle presented 
by the other side. To-day it is the fashion for every 
Unionist newspaper and speaker to pour abuse and 
contempt upon Mr. Healy, Mr. Davitt, and the 
other men who, standing face to face with their former 
leader, are trying to snatch from his grasp the 
bleeding body of their country, which he seems bent 
upon tearing to pieces before their eyes. Yet the 
historian will do justice to the men who, in thiscrisis in 
their national history, have dared to put on one side all 
the strong and manifold prejudices of a lifetime; 
who have turned a deaf ear to the poisonous sug- 
gestions poured forth by their old chief in order to 
breed disunion between them and their English 
allies, and who, with a courage hardly inferior to “that 
of the men who put an English king on trial for his 
life, have turned upon that chief and challenged him 
to mortal combat. Many a sneer has been hurled 
within the past few days at “the union of hearts.’ 
They fall harmlessly beside the confession of Michael 
Davitt that even if Mr. Gladstone had contined him 
for a lifetime in a convict prison, he would forgive 
and love him still in consideration of all that 
he has done for Ireland. Many a reproach has 
been cast upon Mr. Healy for a manner of 
speech which is not that of conventional society. 
Yet Mr. Healy has struck straight at the middle of 
the target, with a force and an accuracy in which no 
man living could have shown himself his superior. 
There are times when great plainness of speech is 
the best tribute that can be paid, not only to truth 
but even to public decency, and the people of Ireland 
are now living in such times. To allow the real 
origin of their present troubles to be plastered over 
and hidden from sight under Mr. Parnell’s ingenious 
but disingenuous special pleading, would be to leave 
untouched the ulcer which is sapping the nation’s 
strength. Surely Englishmen can at least do justice 
to the severity of the sacrifice which thousands of 
people have made in Ireland during the past fort- 
night, in casting Mr. Parnell from the place he has 
so long held in their hearts, and in sacrificing many 
a precious recollection, and many a strong personal 
sentiment, to what they feel to be their duty to 
their country. It is upon this graver and more 
dignified aspect of the fight which is being 
waged with so much bitterness in Kilkenny that 
we should like to see the eyes of the English 
public fixed. Its grotesqueness, its sorry humours, 
lie upon the surface. The shallowest and most 
short-sighted of observers can see these things, 
But below the surface are realities affecting the 
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very life of the nation. They are the realities with 
which other nationalities have had in their time to 





become vacant was proclaimed, and the wisdom of the 
words was equal to their courage. For what is the 


grapple—sometimes amid the stress of social revolu- | lesson taught by Bassetlaw? It is that the Liberal 


tion, at other times under the stern discipline of an 
alien tyranny. Time has given dignity to the great 
revolution: wry struggles of the past. We can see the 
e pic that runs through the story of the French Revolu- 
tion—squalid and mean and miserable as were many 
of its surrounding incidents; we can recognise the 
heroism and patriotism of the “ embattled farmers,” 


though our fathers sneered at them as soldiers in | 
The time will come when the smaller inci- | 


homespun. 
dents of the past fortnight in Ireland will be forgotten; 
when the hateful outbreaks of violence, both in 
spe ch and acts, will cease to absorb attention, and 
when men will understand that, in this memorable 
crisis, Ireland was struggling towards the attainment 
of that full national life which alone can secure for 
it the position among free nations which its children 
have so long coveted. 


LESSONS FROM BASSETLAW. 
—_ 
TEVHE Bassetlaw election, over the result of which 
| the Ministerialists have exulted with a joy 
that strongly suggests the unbroken succession of 
defeats which had preceded it, has ended in a 
manner that ought not to cause discouragement to 
any Liberal. A place which was lost in 1885 by a 
considerable majority, although the Liberal party 
was undivided and the Liberal candidate a man 
of great local influence, has been lost again by 


a yet larger majority when our party has been | 


divided by the great Unionist secession, and one of 


party, so far from being “ broken-up,” “ crushed,” 
‘*‘ demoralised,” as its enemies affected to believe, by 
the lamentable misconduct of Mr. Parnell, has 
shown itself to be as united and enthusiastic as it 
ever was — united and enthusiastic in its support 
of the great Englishman who alone in _ these 
days of trouble and strife has known how to main- 
tain the dignity of our public life and the reputation 
of our statesmen; and united also in opposition to 


_the system, partly imbecile and wholly hateful, by 


| did before the great treason: 


the strongest opponents of the Liberal candidate has | 


been the ex-Liberal who held the seat from 1880 to 
1885. The result may be a disappointment to those 
very sanguine persons who imagined that, in spite of 
all the probabilities of the case, we would win Basset- 
law; but it cannot be a disappointment to anybody 
who was acquainted with the constituency, and who 
knew that it was Tory to the core. ‘If Mr. Mellor 
had been elected there would not have been a con- 
stituency throughout the midland counties in which 
a Tory would have been safe. Two months ago, 
before the revelations of the Divorce Court, and the 
still more startling revelations of Committee Room 
No. 15, we should never have expected a Liberal 
candidate to win the seat which has not once in its 
history tolerated anything more advanced than the 
mildest Whiggism, and which in the last two 
elections had shown that it was wholly given over to 
Toryism and Unionism. 

But were we wrong then to enter into a contest in 
such a constituency, at a moment when the Liberal 
party was reeling under the heaviest blow ever dealt 
at it by a traitor? We believe that, so far from being 
wrong, the Liberal leaders were wholly in the right 
in insisting upon Bassetlaw being fought. It was a 
forlorn hope, it is true, from the first. Nobody ex- 
pected that the seat could be won, and two weeks ago, 
when the contest practically began, it seemed certain 
that the result must be not merely a defeat, but a 
great disaster, in the light of which we might read 
the sad story of Liberal disintegration and demoral- 
isation. Even in that case, however, it was felt by 
the Liberal leaders that it would be better to face 
and know the worst. If Mr. Parnell’s turpitude and 
treachery had destroyed English Liberalism as it 
had destroyed the old Nationalism of Ireland, the 
sooner the fact was made evident the better. “ Let 
us have no illusions on our side, at all events,” were 
the words in which the determination of the Liberal 
party to contest the seat which had so suddenly 


means of which the present Government has been 
seeking to crush the life out of the Irish people in 
the interests of a small and intolerant minority of 
landlords and Orangemen. If we had abstained 
from fighting at all at Bassetlaw, who could have 
predicted that when the General Election came we 
should not have been driven as chaff before the wind, 
whenever the united forces of Balfourism and Par- 
nellism entered the field against us? As it is, we 
now know that the Liberal party stands where it 
that not even the 
torpedo of Mr. Parnell’s malignant invention has 
moved a plate or loosened a bolt in the fabric of the 
good ship, and that we can await the shock of battle, 
whenever it may come, with composure and confi- 
dence. All this is very different from the expecta- 
tions of our opponents a couple of weeks ago; and 
it is not a little that we should have secured this 
result, even at the cost of the fight which has been 
waged so gallantly in the Bassetlaw Division of 
Nottinghamshire. 

We do not pause to analyse the figares of our 
defeat, beyond making passing reference to the fact 
that four hundred out-voters came to the ballot last 
Monday—a fact the significance of which we need 
hardly point out. More important than this proof 
of the need for the adoption of the “one man, one 
vote” policy, is the evidence furnished by the elec- 


| tion of the soundness of the constitution of the 





Liberal party. Nothing could have exceeded the 
confusion which prevailed in the political counsels 
of England when the contest began. The earth was 
still trembling beneath our feet, and none could tell 
where we would stand when the convulsion ceased. 
The alliance not only with Mr. Parnell, but with the 
Irish party as a whole, might have been snapped for 
ever under the stress of that rude upheaval; we might 
have lost our leaders, or our leaders might have lost 
their heads. A “stampede,” such as has been seen on 
many a battlefield in politics as well as in war, might 
have sent half our army flying into the arms of the 
enemy. All these contingencies had to be reckoned 
with at the time when the Liberal representatives en- 
tered upon the struggle at Bassetlaw. The result has 
taught us that Liberalism would still stand in all its 
old force even if it were to be severed from the Home 
Rule movement; for the rally in the recent contest 
has been distinctly upon what we may call the old 
Liberal lines. But it has taught us something 
more than this. It has proved, both to Great 
Britain and to Ireland, that the Liberal faith on the 
great question of Irish Government is quite inde- 
pendent of persons, and is not touched in its vital 
essence, however greatly it may be affected on 
the surface, even by such treachery as that of 
which the man, who was so recently the Irish 
leader, has been guilty. We are thankful that 
even in a home of old Toryism such as Bassetlaw is, 
and at a moment when nothing certain could be 
predicted of the alliance between English Liberals 
and Irish Nationalists, it has been shown that the 
great mass of the Liberal party has not lost faith in 
the cause of Irish freedom, has not been led to 
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countenance Mr. Balfour’s misgovernment by the 
misdeeds of Mr. Parnell. Nothing can be more 
clearly indicated by the figures of the return of last 
Monday, than that those who rallied to Mr. Glad- 
stone’s side when he unfurled the flag of justice to 
Ireland in 1886, have not deserted him now, when 
a cruel blow has been struck by a treacherous hand 
at the Irish cause. Moreover, those Irishmen who 
in this crisis in their affairs have remained true to 
the English alliance, can point even to Bassetlaw 
in vindication of the wisdom of the course they have 
adopted. Even there, in a great Tory stronghold, 
the main body of the Liberal party has voted straight 
in favour of Home Rule. For all these reasons we 
are thankful that the party managers, knowing full 
well that defeat was certain, and not knowing 
whether that defeat might not show that the whole 
party organisation had crumbled into dust, still 
ventured in Bassetlaw to put their fortunes and the 
fortunes of English Liberalism to the test. 








MORE FROUDIANA. 





R. FROUDE is, in politics, nothing if not 

N offensive ; and on Tuesday last he surpassed 
himself at the Liberal Union Club. We do not 
grudge Sir Henry James and his friends their 
“triumphant vindication.”” The Bassetlaw election 
and Mr. Parnell’s wild doings all in one week have 
been too much for them, and we do not wonder that 
they who have rarely any cause to rejoice are in very 
high spirits. But what can be said in extenuation 
of Mr. Froude’s speech, the nearest thing seen 
on this side of the Channel to the barbarous pro- 
ceedings in Kilkenny? It is a restatement, in a 
crude and more insulting form, of the Hottentot 
theory, that “Liberty’s a kind of thing that don’t 
agree with niggers”—or Irishmen; and that 
the English are born to rule, and the Irish to 
obey. Give them liberty, and they will cut 
your throats. Coerce them—give them plenty of 
imprisonment and buckshot—and they will respect 
you and be happy. We have long ceased to wonder 
at Mr. Froude’s eulogies of despotism.. He has 
familiarised us with that worship of “strong 
measures ” which, with sentimental people, so often 
passes for wisdom. But that such a speech, stirring 
up race batred, should have been applauded in an 
assembly of Englishmen will serve to show another 
generation the depths to which political discussion 
had in these times sunk. If we really thought that 
Mr. Froude spoke the deliberate sentiments of many 
Englishmen, we should despair of the relations of 
the two countries being ever put on a sound basis. 
If we had come to such a pass treason would be 
almost the duty of every spirited Irishman. Mr. 
Froude does not stick at trifles when he has a point to 
make. In his view, what the Irish have suffered 
from is the want of Coercion—the sovereign remedy 
for all their ailments—and excessive tenderness and 
regard for Irish ideas. They have had Home Rule, 
and too much of it; and according to this topsy-turvy 
theory, we are asked to believe that in the weary round 
of outbreaks and repression, violence and counter- 
violence, confiscation and extermination, we must 
ise a policy of Home Rule. Even for the 
Penal Laws—that “machine,” according to the 
famous description of Burke, “of wise and elaborate 
construction, and as well fitted for the oppression, 
impoverishment, and degradation of a people, and 
the debasement in them of human nature itself, as 
ever proceeded from the perverted ingenuity of man” 
—Mr. Froude has something to say inexcuse. Crom- 





well with his purging policy was the true friend of 
Ireland. And so we are asked to believe that the 
exasperation of the Irish people at English rule has 
always been unreasonable; the constant aspiration 
for the recognition of a national life, “ political 
nonsense;” the Grattans, the Floods, the Young Irish 
party, mere babblers; the Irish Parliament at all 
periods of its history a curse; and the Union so 
excellent a measure that we ought not to scrutinise 
the means by which it was brought about. “It 
was not a time to look too narrowly to these 
things; it was quite impossible that a Protestant 
Parliament should continue to govern Ireland; 
and it was equally impossible to admit Catholics 
into it.“ Such is the advice which Mr. Froude, 
fresh from the study of Irish history, presents to his 
countrymen at a critical turn of affairs when a wise 
man would weigh his words and refrain from saying 
anything which might wound. Ten years ago, such 
a speech, we are inclined to believe, would have been 
an impossibility in public life. No educated English- 
man would have dared to address in this tone of old- 
world acrimony an assembly of his countrymen, met 
to consider the condition of an unfortunate country. 
Even now few Englishmen would think of cpenly 
deriding the demands of Armenians or Jews for 
fuller liberty. Only Ireland is reserved for the 
facile jests and gibes of those who seem afraid lest 
race hatred should die out. Who are the counter- 
parts in England of the O’Donovan Rossas and the 
Egans in America but Mr. Froude and his ap- 
plauders ? 

Even Mr. Froude is a witness against his own 
conclusions. “It is a horrible story, this alternate 
beating, cuffing, and coercing we have given that 
unfortunate people.” “It is the most pitiable 
and frightful history you can read anywhere,’’ he 
observes; and he describes the low lot of “the 
peasantry of the country who had cultivated the 
land while they had been treated more cruelly 
than any peasantry in the world.” Has it ever 
occurred to Mr. Froude to inquire how this miserable 
state of things has come about? He perhaps sees 
in it merely the outcome of the Irishman’s inferi- 
ority to the juicy Saxon. It is impartial readers, we 
are persuaded, who will see in these facts the evi- 
dence of a mischievous and mistaken policy. It 
would be a waste of time to repeat Mr. Froude’s 
theory of Irish history; it is not more inaccurate 
than many of his other theories. The idea that for 
350 years after the going of the Normans to Ire- 
land “there was as perfect Home Rule as any coun- 
try could wish to have,” is a historical paradox worthy 
of Lord Beaconsfield at his worst. The’ Normans 
failed to extend their influence outside the pale. They 
were powerless to conquer and organise the whole of 
Ireland. Theysucceeded only in preventing thegrowth 
of an indigenous civilisation. 
their ability, they introduced English laws, insti- 
tutions, and ideas. To talk of Ireland possessing 
Home Rule while an English king was dominus 
Hibernia is mere wantonness. We shall next hear 
Cromwell designated as an Irish patriot. Con- 
trast with Mr. Froude’s dictum the words of Sir John 
Davis, Elizabeth’s wise Attorney-General, in his 
“Discovery of the True Causes why Ireland was 
never Subdued”: “It is manifest that such as had 
the government of Ireland under the Crown of 
England did intend to make perpetual enmity 
between the English and the Irish, pretending, no 
doubt, that the English should in the end root out 
the Irish.”” Our business, however, is not with 
Mr. Froude’s facts, but with his conclusions. He tells 
a story of coercion and failure, repression followed by 
rebellion, violence with its harvest of revenge, and 
the sole suggestion that he can offer for the 


But, to the best of 
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guidance of statesmen in the future is to repeat with 
new energy the policy y, the miserable fruits of which 
are before us. Can we hope to be more thorough 
than Cromwell, or to have sturdier friends of land- 
owners than the “ garrison”’ which has held Ireland 
in the past? Mr. Froude is nothing if not illogical ; 
and it is characteristic that the only measure for the 
relief of Ireland which he warmly praises is the Land 
Act of 1881. ‘* That measure, 
admit, was “an absolutely necessary Act and an 
extremely good one; it was the best Act that was ever 
passed for Ireland.”’ And yet it was a tardy conces- 


” he is constrained to | 


| 


sion to Irish ideas, an admission that English law | 


was unsuitable to the conditions of Lreland. 
Fortunately, Mr. Froude’s bark is much worse 
than his bite. His remarks are not likely to be read 
by the Irish peasantry ; and he has long ceased to be 
with his countrymen an authority in regard to any 
matter that requires accurate thought and an en- 
lightened moral judgment. If it were otherwise—if 
it were known that Englishmen believed that Irish- 
men ought to be treated as Caffres or Afghans, that 
they sincerely denied moral equality, and that it 
was by courtesy more than conviction we ac- 


Germany “would have in the field on the 21st 
day of Mobilisation over two millions of men 
with between 3,000 and 4,000 guns, and with 
a large garrison and territorial force in reserve.” 
For the armed strength of the British Empire, Sir 
Charles Dilke finds “a nominal war force of 850,000, 
of various degrees of merit and training, wholly un- 
organised, and supplied only with the professional 
artillery needful for a force of about 150,000 men.” 
The total of disposable armed and uniformed men 
is somewhat greater than Sir Charles Dilke estimates, 
though he has included the St. Helena Militia, 
and allows “ 40,000 excellent troops” to Australasia. 
The St. Helena Militia can scarcely be said to exist 
as yet, and though Australasia has some of the finest 
military material in the world, there is not half this 
number of “ troops” in any sense, while the forces of 
certain colonies are in anything but a satisfactory 
condition. Of regular troops with the colours, the 


| 354 millions of expenditure provide 211,000 Imperial 


corded them rights which we freely grant to | 


Germans or Poles, it would be vain to labour for 
Home Rule. That deep sense of wrong which has 
been partly assuaged, would still be as great as it 
ever was; and it would be almost the duty of every 
[rishman to labour with all his might to terminate 
for ever, in any form, all connection with a country 
which insulted and derided his race. We do 
not expect this catastrophe—we do not despair of 
Home Rule—because many Englishmen will resent 
almost as keenly as Irishmen this pestilent theory, 
and dismiss it as alike shallow and offensive. 


SIR CHARLES DILKE ON * DEFENCE 
EXPENDITURE.” 

TPVHE Royal Statistical Society is not a body accus- 

tomed to consider Naval and Military Expendi- 

ture; but few more important papers have been 


Thus, the total standing army 


forces at home and in India, 124,000 native troops 
of whom Sir Charles Dilke classes 56,000 as 
“bad,” and the small permanent forces of Canada 
and Australasia amounting to about 1,500. Of 
reserves, passed through the ranks but receiving no 
proper subsequent training, there are at most 55,000. 
and army reserves of 


_ the Empire amount to 391,000 men ; or, adding armed 


police forces which are virtually military bodies, 
about 400,000 in all. The grand total of “land 
forces,” estimated by Sir Charles Dilke at 850,000 


but really larger, is made up of militia and volun- 
_ teers, who can scarcely be said to possess even a 


regimental organisation. 
The disproportion between expenditure and results 


_ appears sufficiently startling, and Sir Charles Dilke 


brought before it than that read by Sir Charles Dilke | 


on Tuesday. Difficult to handle as statistics must 
necessarily be, there are probably none which defy 
analysis so successfully as those relating to the 
tighting services. The involved methods of keeping 
accounts, which in this country have grown up hap- 
hazard, frequently preclude the possibility of a real 
separation of the items, and when it is attempted 
to deal with the Empire as a whole, the ques- 
tion is further complicated. Each great Power has 
its own methods, and to arrive ata just comparison 
between their expenditure is scarcely practicable. 
Thus, in the apparently simple case of pay, which is 
stated to be “‘almost the only item in which com- 
parison between France and Germany is possible,” 
Sir Charles Dilke shows that the 8 millions of the 
former Power and the 7 millions of the latter are 
not strictly comparable; while our own expenditure 
of about 13} millions does not include any Colonial 
charges whatever. Gross expenditure and gross 
results may perhaps be more fitly compared, though 
here also there are many disturbing factors in the 
form of “extraordinary ” expenditure. Accepting 
the figures which Sir Charles Dilke has compiled 
with evident care, it appears that the total military 
charges for this year of France, Germany, and the 
British Empire are respectively about 28, 33}, and 35} 
millions sterling; but Germany is “at present manu- 
facturing new rifles and new powder,” and her normal 
expenditure differs little from that of France. 

In return for their expenditure, France and 








| 





does not attempt to explain it. Conscription alone 
‘an hardly be held accountable for the facts, and 
the old argument, that the loss to the State of the 
labour of the many soldiers of the European Powers 
ought to be regarded as so much additional military 
expenditure, is capable of easy exaggeration. The 
mass of the armies of the great Powers of Europe is, in 
peace time, engaged in civil avocations, and the men 
probably benefit physically and morally from their 
short experience in the ranks, and the brief periods 
of subsequent training. Moreover, the disproportion 
between the standing armies of (say) Germany and 
Great Britain is far less pronounced than that between 
the numbers of their trained and organised men. It 
is in the latter that the European Powers are so far 
ahead of us. The French magazine rifle is far from 
being the admirable weapon which Sir Charles Dilke 
appears to suppose; but, if it is true that the Lebel 
rifle can be produced at a cost of £1 12s., as com- 
pared with £5 10s. for our own arm, the fact is 
remarkable. In the case of most manufactures of 
this nature, the cost of production is certainly not 
greater in this country than across the Channel. 
The organisation of the armies of all the great 
Powers rests on a scientific basis—that of real 
national requirement. The organisation of the 
British Army is cumbrous and superannuated, the 
result of innumerable tinkerings, a touching tender- 
ness to vested interests, and a partial and unintelli- 
gent application of inappropriate German principles. 
When an attempt has been made to lay down the 
military requirements of the British Empire, as the 
first step towards any rational system of organisa- 
tion, it may possibly be found that we are paying 
for superfluities of all kinds, and that real needs can 
be more effectively met at less cost. Organisation 
and training do not necessarily imply expenditure. 
Probably no finer or better equipped—certainly, for 
its numbers, no more costly—-bod¥,of men and horses 
was evcr brought together than that recently 
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assembled on the Berkshire downs; yet an utter 
want of training in the duties of modern cavalry 
was painfully apparent to all who studied the 
manceuvres. The nation may well ask why this 
should be, and insist upon an answer. 

It is, perhaps, to be regretted that Sir Charles Dilke 
has bestowed relatively little study on naval expendi- 
ture, for what her army is to Germany, that, un- 
doubtedly, is the British Navy to our Empire. He 
admits that “‘on the whole . . we do not pay 
extravagantly for our navy in proportion to results ” ; 
but he bases this view on figures quoted from the 
Times, on which he previously throws doubt. Of the 
cheapness of the British Navy in proportion to re- 
sults, however, there is doubt, and the fact was first 
brought to light in 1878 by the elaborate investiga- 
tions of a committee of the French Chamber of 
which Gambetta was a member. 

In drawing the “moral” from the statistics 
presented, Sir Charles Dilke refers to the well-known 
defects of organisation to which the French disasters 
in 1870-1 are directly attributable. The require- 
ments of an European Power are not, however, those 
of the British Empire, and while the great lesson of 
the Franco-German campaign—the need of readi- 
ness for war—cannot be too frequently enforced, 
neither France nor Germany can teach us what our 
organisation should be. 
Sir Charles Dilke’s valuable paper suggests, is whether, 
pending the advent of a War Minister possessing 
administrative genius, a large transference from 
Army to Navy votes would not materially add to 
the defensive strength of the Empire. 








THE DEUS EX MACHINA., 





Ww, French Society has been gently stirred 

by the successful candidature of M. de 
Freycinet for a place among the forty Immortals, 
and an enterprising English journalist, himself 
immortal, has been supporting the Minister’s elec- 
tion, because “he does good things, works much, 
has capital ideas, and is a charming colleague,” 
another event of more dramatic interest, exploited 
by another journalist, before whose enterprise the 
laurels of M. de Blowitz pale, has been engrossing 
the attention of all classes in Paris. The sensational 
death of General Seliverstoff has been followed 
by the more sensational story of his murderer’s 
escape, and what was at first discredited as a 
newspaper rumour is now admitted by the police 
authorities to be an accomplished fact. The 
outlines of the story are very simple. On the 
18th November, a young man named Padlewski, 
in the dress of a commissionaire, presented him- 
self at the Hotel de Bade, on the Boulevard des 
Italiens, and asked for General Seliverstoff, a dis- 
tinguished Russian officer staying in the hotel. 
General Seliverstoff had once been the head of the 
political police of St. Petersburg, and had since 
retired from the Russian service in disfavour, and 
had taken up his residence in Paris. Padlewski 
announced himself as the bearer of a note from a 
certain M. de Bernhoff, who was known to the General 
as the organiser of Franco-Russian concerts in Paris. 
After some hesitation, he was admitted to the 
General’s room, where, he alleges, a conversation took 
place with regard to M. de Bernhoff, his concerts, and 
the character of the company which frequented them, 
and the interview ended in Padlewski’s drawing a 
revolver and shooting the General as he sat in his 
chair. The assassin then left the hotel undetected, 
and in spite of the outcry and of the exertions of 
the police, remained for over a fortnight concealed 





The main question which | 








in or about Paris. So far as can be ascertained, he 
was protected during this time by certain ladies and 
gentlemen of advanced revolutionary opinions, whose 
passion for liberty or sensation made them actively 
sympathetic with crime. His dress was changed. 
His appearance was disguised. But it was found 
difficult to convey him out of Paris. At that juncture 
an enterprising journalist, M. Labruyére, already 
notorious as the editor of the cxtinct organ of the 
Boulangist party, came forward as a deliverer. An 
ingenious report was circulated to the effect that M. 
Labruyére was going to fight a duel in the Tyrol; and, 
on the night of the 5rd December, M. Labruyére left 
Paris, accompanied by his two seconds, and also by a 
young doctor named Wolff, who was really the assassin 
Padlewski. Next day, after an eventful and exciting 
journey, during which the duelling party were more 
than once subjected to the close scrutiny of detective 
policemen, they crossed the Italian frontier, and with- 
in a short time the fugitive Padlewski was shipped 
off to the New World from the port of Trieste. 

All through it is an astonishing story. The 
motive for the crime appears to have been political. 
According to the statement of Padlewski, General 
Seliverstoff was endeavouring to recover the favour 
of the Czar by voluntarily acting as a detective 
agent for the Russian Government, and by exposing 
Nihilist plots. He had already, it is asserted, be- 
trayed to the Russian Government one party of 
Nihilist conspirators, whose confidence he had gained. 
Even during Padlewski’s interview with him, he 
proposed, it is said, to his assassin, to become a 
spy in the household of M. de Bernhoff and to 
report to him all that passed there. It was 
in consideration of facts like these that Padlewski 
determined to avenge the Nihilists, and, “in the 
plenitude of his own conscience,” condemned the 
General to death. If we believe Padlewski’s state- 
ment—and on the face of it there seems no reason 
for rejecting it—it is another instance of a political 
fanatic taking upon himself the function of the 
Deus ex Machina, and where laws fail to remedy his 
grievance, interposing his judgment for the law’s. 
But the strange feature of the story is that not only 
the assassin, but his rescuer also, made this principle 
his guide. M. Labruyére foresaw that unpleasant 
complications as to the treatment of political re- 
fugees might arise out of Padlewski’s crime. “In 
the plenitude of his conscience” he decided that 
Padlewski’s action did not require to be punished, 
and though unconnected in any way with the 
criminal, he undertook, of his own initiative, at the 
same time to save the assassin, and to relieve the 
French Government from the fear of international 
difficulties. He, too, appeared as the Deus ex 
Machina, pardoned Padlewski, and conveyed him 
from France. But besides his philanthropic ob- 
jects M. Labruyére had another aim. He desired 
to make a journalistic sensation, and as Providence 
offered no events at the moment sufficiently exciting 
for him to report, M. Labruyére determined, on the 
principle of the Deus ex Machina, himself to create 
the events instead. It is unquestionable that this 
system of action adds to the romance and excitement 
of life. But the practice is fruitful in dangerous 
examples, and generally recoils upon its authors’ 
heads. We are familiar with cases outside of 
Prance, where people, finding facts out of harmony 
with their wishes, endeavour to make facts to suit 
their view; and we only hope that those, wherever 
they be, who endeavour by outrage to act the part 
of an avenging Providence, may meet with the pun- 
ishment which they deserve. “The wise man,” said 
the old philosopher, “is a law unto himself”; but 
only fools imagine that they can right the world by 
elevating their emotions into law for others. 
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TWNHE verdict of a jury on the character and career 

of Mr. Harry Marks is doubtless receiving the 
careful attention of some of our political moralists. 
Mr. Marks is a member of the London County 
Council, a Tory candidate for one of the Metropolitan 
constituencies, and the chairman of one or more 
Conservative Associations. We have not yet heard 
that his position is a matter of grave anxiety 
to the Cabinet, or that Lord Salisbury is deeply 
shocked to learn that one of his wealthiest sup- 
porters is regarded by a jury as a scamp, or 
that the Conservative Associations have appointed 
another chairman, or that Sir Henry James is much 
distressed by this inaction. At the dinner of the 
Liberal Union Club Sir Henry was vastly indignant 
because Mr. Gladstone waited for an expression of 
public opinion before intimating that Mr. Parnell 
ought to retire from the leadership of the Irish 
party. Public opinion of Mr. Harry Marks has 
been emphatically expressed by a jury. He was 
libelled by Mr. Butterfield. The libel charged 
him, in effect, with being an unscrupulous adven- 
turer. The jury have declared that the libel is true 
in substance and in fact, and that it was published 
for the public benefit. Has Mr. Harry Marks with- 
drawn his candidature for Bethnal Green? Has he 
been asked to withdraw it? Is there the smallest 
reason to suppose that the Tory managers have 
hinted to Mr. Marks that his room is better than his 
company ? 

And what has the virtuous orator of the Liberal 
Union Club to say to this apathy? It is true 
that the Recorder declared the verdict to be 
“utterly wrong.” It is equally true that, with a 
curious lack of humour, Sir Charles Russell extolled 
Mr. Marks’s early career as that of a “brave British 
youth,” who carved his way in America though he 
was alone and friendless. The jury took the prosaic 
view that the bravery consisted in the swindling of 
a woman after a disgraceful intrigue, and in shutting 
her up as insane because she demanded her rights. 
Is Sir Henry James prepared to take refuge in the 
opinion of Sir ‘Thomas Chambers, or -to admire the 
“brave British youth” who has helped to “ save the 
Empire”? As Lord Salisbury advised his friends to 
bet on Parnell,” is he also ready to tell them to put 
their money on Marks ? 

At any rate there does not seem to be the least 
disposition amongst the Tory wire-pullers to treat 
Mr. Marks as a black sheep, though according toa 
jury he has broken one of the Commandments which 
the Rev. Donald Fraser and others are so anxious to 
make exclusive tests of political character. There 
have been murders in Ireland, and some of the 
tenantry have withheld their rents ; therefore, argues 
Dr. Fraser, all Home Rulers are guilty of condoning 
murder and theft. The logic is scarcely irreproach- 
able ; but what is to be said of moralists who take 
this line, and yet refuse to demand the instant 
expulsion of Mr. Harry Marks from the immaculate 
circles in which the Empire is carefully preserved by 
the balms and spices of Unionist rhetoric ? : 

Another aspect of this case gravely affects the 
interests of journalism. The jury believed the state- 
ment that Mr. Harry Marks employed the Financial 
News to impose a fraud upon the public. That fraud 
was of the grossest kind. A bogus gold mine in 
South Africa was offered to the world as a genuine 
investment, and puffed in Mr. Marks’s paper. Now 
the business of a financial journal, if it has any busi- 
ness at all,is to protect investors from fraudulent con- 
spiracies. Suppose the editor of the Standard took to 
gambling ontheturf,andengagedasporting “ prophet” 
to play into his hands by misleading the public, what 





trust could any sane person put in that organ? 
Suppose a Minister of the Crown bribed the financial 
editor of the Times to use special information for the 
purpose of “ rigging” the stock market, who would 
believe either in the Times or the Ministry? So the 
proprietor of a financial newspaper who uses it for 
the purpose of private and dishonest speculation 
at the expense of the community is guilty of a 
double offence. He betrays the confidence of people 
who are credulous enough to presume that he is 
the watch-dog of the public interests, and he 
violates the principle on which all honest jour- 
nalism is conducted. 

A man who abuses such a position may work 
endless mischief. If he succeeds in escaping 
the net of the law, there is practically no 
limit to his excesses. His character may be well 
known to men of business. They may shrug their 
shoulders when his name is mentioned. They may 
laugh in their sleeves when they see him on 
the platform, the champion of purity both in 
national and domestic life. ‘They may even eat his 
dinners, and stifle uneasy consciences with the 
maxim that this is the way of the world. His 
acts may be assailed by other financial journalists, 
but it is easy to make the public attribute 
this to jealousy, and plume themselves on their 
discernment while they are being swindled. The 
adroit editor may even withstand actions at law, 
and win three-and-twenty verdicts because, when he 
is a defendant, he is skilful enough to evade the 
real issue which touches the whole principle of his 
career. 

But there may come an evil moment when he is 
tempted to play the part of the injured plaintiff, and, 
by bringing an action for libel, to invite a jury 
to examine the darkest places of his life. Then, 
although his counsel, with unconscious irony, may 
admit that there are some episodes on which he does 
not look back with complete satisfaction, he is in 
danger of finding that his twenty-three Marengos 
have led him to Waterloo. 

When Mr. Marks was a “ brave British youth” 
he learnt his trade in America—a very bad school. 
In that country, as he truly remarked in the witness- 
box, the law of libel is practically inoperative. There 
is no discouragement for swindlers, except an occa- 
sional cowhiding, or such a Nemesis as overtook 
“Jim” Fiske. Mr. Jay Gould still lives and 
prospers, and if he should condescend to read 
English trials he may feel some genuine compas- 
sion for a financial journalist at the mercy of twelve 
jurymen who cannot be corrupted. In New York 
Mr. Harry Marks might have risen to the dignity 
of alderman, and shared the glory of the late Mr. 
Tweed. At all events he would never have dreamt 
of bringing a libel action against Mr. Butterfield, 
had that gentleman made himself obnoxious to 
the promoters of sham mines. Anyone can operate 
in Wall Street and in the New York Press without 
the smallest fear of judge and jury. 

But in London we may still boast that 
there is a limit to this game. The successful ad- 
venturer is betrayed into over-confidence, and 
then he finds that all his fellow-citizens cannot be 
beguiled by forensic advocacy, however brilliant. He 
may distinguish himself by repartee in the witness- 
box, and he may be lulled into security by the summing 
up of a judge who forgets that small legal techni- 
calities ought not to blind the jury to the broad facts 
of the case. We have no doubt that the verdict in 
the case of “ Marks v. Butterfield” will deal a severe 
blow to the system of financial journalism; but 
perhaps it is too much to hope that it will enlist on 
+ + gag of justice the fastidious morality of Tory 
clubs. 
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THE AMERICAN INDIAN DIFFICULTY. 
—eco—— 
HE capture and death of Sitting Bull—perhaps 
the greatest, and by common consent the most 
dangerous “Indian chief this century has seen—has 
inspired President Harrison with the hope that the 
West may escape a general Indian War. ‘This 
result, however, seems hardly certain. Like great 
leaders in all ages, from Mr. Parnell backwards, 
Sitting Bull has probably had the credit of much 
that was the work of his subordinates. The Sioux 
nation, after all, consists of about twenty groups in 
very various stages of progress; and his actual 
following was small. Doubtless, as in 1876, it was 
dangerously attractive to the less civilised groups, 
like the Bralé and Ogallala Sioux, near Rose- 
bud and Pine Ridge Agencies, who readily 
fall away from a civilised life, which is certainly 
not always promoted by the conduct of the officials 
in charge. But the unrest is far more widespread 
than can be explained by his influence. It extends 
from Arizona to North Dakota. The Utes, who 
have only once before (in 1877) given serious trouble, 
were reported to be on the warpath nearly two 
months ago. The Apaches of New Mexico require to 
be held in check by fresh United States troops; the 
Kiowas, Comanchee, Cheyennes, and Arapahoes in 
the Indian territory have manifested the same 
symptoms as the Sioux. Even the Crees of Regina, 
in the Canadian North-West, have given some in- 
dications of the same tendency. Right across the 
plains we find the same excitement, the same ex- 
pectation of a Deliverer and a resurrection of the 
dead, of the restitution of the Indian power, and the 
expulsion or annihilation of the white invader. 

It is not very easy to say how much of this we 
are to put down to the action of the “agitator ”— 
that is, to the tribal medicine men and a few re- 
actionary chiefs like Sitting Bull—how much to 
religious enthusiasm, resting, it is alleged by some 
observers, on a pathetic distortion of missionary 
teaching, and taking strange forms among the 
Indians, as among races higher in the scale of 
civilisation, and how much to more mundane griev- 
ances and memory of wrongs which have made 
the last hundred years, in so far as Indian matters 
are concerned, “a century of dishonour” to the 
Federal Government. That these grievances are 
pressing seems to be generally admitted by Federal 
officials on the spot, and more than any one else 
the Indians have felt the “Spoils System.” They 
have been cheated by contractors, cheated by 
agents, and, even when not cheated, have suffered 
from the inexperience of people drawn from a 
class which is hardly likely to take trouble about 
civilising a backward race. They have been put 
on reservations and told to farm, and then just as 
they were beginning to get settled have been 
moved off to worse land, or have had their reser- 
vations cut down. The arrangement made with 
the Sioux in 1877 apparently provided that the 
rations furnished to them by the government should 
decrease in quantity every year, as they became more 
able to support themselves. The Sioux were to 
be starved into civilisation, and their sufferings seem 
this year to have been aggravated by a partial 
failure of the crops. At Pine Ridge Agency, 
moreover (it is stated by a Federal official in 
the New York Tribune), it has been the custom to 
give out rations at the gross weight at which they 
were received—a steer, for instance, might lose twenty 
per cent. during the winter, but still it would be 
made to furnish the same number of portions—and, 
according to the Indian account, the census returns 
have understated their numbers and so secured them 
even shorter rations in future. However this may 
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be, short rations were at the bottom of the Sioux 
wars in 1862 and 1875, and it is not improbable 
that they are a leading cause now. At any rate, 
a Bill has been introduced into Congress to 
increase the supplies sold to the Sioux to the amount 
at which they stood in 1877—that is by between 
twenty-five and thirty per cent.—and the Secre- 
tary of the Interior proposes to advance the money at 
once. ‘The Cheyennes are to have more ponies, and 
further allotments are promised in Nebraska. But 
something is due no doubt to the rapid rise of 
Dakota, and—as regards the Indian territory—to 
the Oklahoma boom of the present year; while the 
recent attempt to get New Mexico admitted as a 
State may possibly have made the Indians there fear 
a similar inroad. 

An Indian war is a war of nameless and unspeak- 
able horrors which are not all on one side. The 
Indian pclice, increased to 1,200, are an admirable 
force, but hardly likely to be held in check. Nor 
are the local militia. Normally, as it seems, the 
Indian is a civilisable being—not fading away before 
the white man, at least, not as the Maori or the 
Tasmanian hate faded, saved by civilisation from 
pestilence and tribal war, capable at his best .of 
writing and reading newspapers in his native tongue, 
and already so far civilised that about five-sevenths 
of the race are settled on reservations, and either 
farming or learning tofarm. They can hardly com- 
pete with the white settler, but at least when 
they come to own lands in severalty the courts 
respect their property. And it is the object of the 
much-abused Indian department to break up the 
tribal organisations, to treat the Indians as separate 
individual American citizens, to educate them, 
settle them on farms, and turn them into small 
proprietors. It is, perhaps, not absolutely impos- 
sible, looking at what has happened here and there 
in Canada, that that miscegenation which is im- 
possible for the negro may eventually be the fate 
of the Indian. But a war at the present moment 
can only be a war of extermination. The Indian 
of the plains relapses easily into his old habits, 
from which he is not so very remote. Wandering 
bands on the warpath may form a dangerous attrac- 
tion to him, and it is earnestly to be hoped that 
General Miles may keep them in check. Some aid 
may be given by ‘the severity of the weather, some- 
thing from the influenza, which is now seizing on 
the “ghost- dancers. But the best preventive “will 
probably be to feed the Indians and to look after the 
subordinates of the Indian departments. If Sitting 
Bull’s action secures this he will not have lived and 
died in vain. 
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THE POST OFFIC SWEATER. 


YE are hearing much about the Sweating Com- 
\ mittee, an Eight Hours Act, and the grinding 
of the poor by the system of competition ; but there 
is before our eyes a conspicuous example of hard 
measure to employed, along with enormous profits 
to the employer, in a public department. It cannot 
be denied that the Post Office makes a profit on its 
business more gigantic than that of any trading 
body of which the accounts are known; whilst it is 
amongst those which get most work for low pay, and 
isa “hard master” all round. We have of late had 
long and irritating disputes, and there still exist 
all the elements of profound agitation amongst 
those it employs. We need not now offer any 
opinion about the specific questions in dispute. The 
matter is far from being yet done with. What, 
however, is obvious is this—that the Post Office 
is making profits vastly greater than any known 
trading company. It enjoys a rigid State monopoly; 
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and therefore, on the profit side of the ledger, it is 
entirely free from competition in any form. On the 
debit side of the ledger, in its payments to those it 
employs, it is a conspicuous example of competition 
pushed to its extreme limits. Its answer to all 
complaints of hard treatment and scanty pay is 
always the same:—* We bargain for such service 
in open market, and we pay the lowest possible 
price.” But is it wise, in these days of Socialist 
agitations, for a public department to flaunt the 
most extreme doctrines of competition? And is it 
true policy for a very strict monopoly to take such 
pride in its enormous, disproportionate, and peculiar 
rate of profits ? 

Now, according to returns for 1889, the gross 
receipts of the Post Office were £10,340,279; whilst 
the expenditure of the Department was £5,667,849, 
We may put the telegraph service aside, and omit 
all questions of detail. The plant, capital, or pre- 
liminary outlay of the Post Office is a trifle compared 
with that of a railway company. But here we have 
a public department which—spending in the year 
£5,067,8419, and that with a really trifling capital 
pockets as profit no less than £4,672,430. This 
return of something like cent. per cent. cannot be 
compared with the working expenses of a railway 
or the like. The exact figures are unimportant. 
For all practical purposes, the entire expenditure 
of the Post Office represents working expenses ; 
and the profits on this public monopoly are as forty- 
six to fifty-six. It may be doubted if this is quite 
sound policy. 

There are very determined critics of all legal 
monopolies ; but we need not debate that abstract 
question. Assume that it is right to found a rigid 
State monopoly. Assume that this monopoly is a 
legitimate means for improving the revenue without 
taxation. Assume that the service is, on the whole, 
well done, and that the public and men of business 
are satisfied with the price they pay for the work, 
and also with the way in which the work is per- 
formed. There still remains another consideration ; 
and it is this which we will deal with here. Is it 
wise and right to make a public department a most 
flagrant example of enormous profits on the one 
hand, and of the most inexorable forms of competi- 
tion on the other hand ? 

Most Englishmen are proud of the Post Office 
and the Post Office is certainly very proud of itself. 
In political discussion, it is common enough to point 
to the administrative success of the Post Office. Nor 
need we in the least doubt its success, or do anything 
to discredit it as a remarkable example of State con- 
duct of business. Perhaps we hear rather too much 
of the financial triumphs of the Department; and 
the £4,672,430 of profit—of national income without 
taxation—is flaunted in our eyes too much by suc- 
cessive Chancellors of the Exchequer. But this four 
millions and a half to the good in the Budget has a 
moral and a social side. How is it made? Who 
produces it? Is it quite as glorious from the social 
point of view as it seems to be from the economical ? 
Or has it, like the eight millions of the Opium 
Revenue in the Indian Budget, a seamy side in its 
moral and social aspects? Perhaps it has. 

Here is the glaring anomaly that a great indus- 
trial undertaking rolls in profits at the rate of £46 
yearly for every £56 spent; for £5 per cent. upon 
its whole capital account would be a mere fraction 
of the annual gross earnings of £10,340,279. Neither 
in this country nor in foreign countries, apart from 
Government monopolies, is there any other instance 
of such exorbitant, monstrous, incredible returns in 
any legitimate industry. It all goes, we know, in 
relief of taxation. But is that enough, if these huge 
profits are the fruit of using against the feeble and 
the needy all the resources of industrial oppression 
now current in the great Sweating Market ? 

It is perhaps true that in its bargains with rail- 
ways, steam packets, public departments, and manu- 
facturing firms, the Post Office deals in a large and 
fair spirit. It is true that in the professional and 














educated branches of its service the Department 
deals on well-understood trade principles. But the 
capitalist class, and the professional and clerical 
branches of the service, can take care of themselves. 
On what principles does the Post Office act in dealing 
with the lower grades of its service? On principles 
of pure competition—to get the work done on the 
lowest terms that can be screwed out of the great 
hungry market of the Unskilled Unemployed. 

Under the incessant pressure of modern com- 
petition, and the excess of population over demand, 
there is always a great body of men and women 
who must take anything that offers. That is the 
lesson of the Sweating Committee, and all that we 
have heard in recent years about the dock labourers 
and the problem of the unemployed. The Post 
Office is one of the most active of all the great 
employers of labour to take advantage of that glut 
of the labour market. And it has peculiar oppor- 
tunities for so doing. The Post Office has a whole 
code of special legislation to enable it to deal with 
its employed in military stringency. No one denies 
that there is ground for special legislation to protect 
and guarantee the service. The Department has 
lately been waging relentless war against the 
formation of any unions within the service. No 
one disputes that discipline is an essential element 
in eflicient service. There are features about much 
of the work in the Post Office service which attract 
men into it, in spite of the low scale of its payments. 
The regularity of Government employment at a 
fixed salary is, of course, always a great attraction. 
Then much of the Post Office service has com- 
pensations. There is often open-air work; it often 
admits a good deal of social intercourse; much of 
the work, though fatiguing, is not quite continuous. 
Hence men and women will accept service in the 
Post Office on very low terms, and very needy and 
helpless people are willing to enter the service on 
almost any terms. Thus the Post Office has in its 
employment a far larger proportion of the extremely 
poor and ignorant than any other large department 
of the State, unless it be the Army and Navy, which 
stand outside the range of markets and relations of 
employer and employed. There is no body of 
people in Government employment at weekly wages, 
at rates so low, and so little able to help themselves, 
as those in the service of the Post Office. And 
the Department uses against this extremely poor, 
needy, and ignorant body of persons, all the resources 
which special legislation and modern competition 
have placed in its hands, 

In London and in large towns the service is 
usually well done, and the employed are more able 
to protect themselves. But in rural districts the 
rule of running the service on the cheap is in full 
swing; it works great hardship on the servants of 
the public, and great annoyance to the public 
through the badness of the service. In rural dis- 
tricts, the sorting the letters is not a very difficult 
business in slack times, and the carrying the letters 
is within the means of any boy or old man who 
can walk two miles in an hour. The Department 
has never got over the old eighteenth-century illu- 
sion that any old crone who keeps a sweet-shop 
can sort country letters, and any old dotard who 
can toddle along a road can deliver them. “Cheap 
and nasty” is the Departmental rule; and it can 


| always find broken-down old fellows who will take 





a pittance to keep them from the workhouse. As 
to sorting, Betty can do it well enough in the in- 
tervals of serving out candles and sugar-drops. In 
half the country places out of the grand town 
centres, scenes go on in the back room of the brandy- 
ball shop which bears her Majesty's arms, and with 
the boys who are loaded with mail-bags, fish, and 
bonnet-boxes, every morning, which recall the tale 
of the immortal Mrs. Mailsetter, of Fairport Post 
Office, in the “ Antiquary.” Everyone who knows an 
out-of-the-way village, can remember tales of the 
Old Biddys, the raw urchins, the doddery veterans, 
to whom missives of immense value and of life-or- 
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death importance are entrusted. In rural places 
now the correspondence is at times of most urgent 
haste and of most serious moment. At times, the 
letters, despatches, and parcels, of any quiet place 
are doubled threefold or even tenfold suddenly. 
Mrs. Mailsetter is distracted, and loses her head ; the 
old Cods on the beat are an hour late all round; and 
some “ Davie Mailsetter” is sent off with missives 
which may represent fifty thousand pounds and the 
turning-point in many a man’s career. A boy who 
ought to be at school, or a lame old fellow who ought 
to be in an infirmary, come sauntering along the lane 
with several huge bags full of letters, parcels, news- 
papers, patterns, jewellery, racket-bats, fish, yeast, 
bonnets, and toffy, hung round the limbs and per- 
son as toys are hung on a Christmas tree. The 
letters, with papers of legal or monetary value, are 
slowly extracted from the débris of the toy-shop of 
which her Majesty's mail-bags now usually consist. 
The delivery is continually late; very often blunders 
occur; and letters, newspapers, and documents get 
sent to the wrong office, put into the wrong bag, 
earried to the wrong house, and in the end retained 
twenty-four or forty-eight hours over-due. The 
present writer has for some months past kept note 
of the blunders and delays, and he finds that the 
defaults average at a single house two to three every 
week. That is to say, the Post Office being paid to 
perform a certain service, which by law no one else 
is allowed to perform, fails to keep its engagements 
every third or fourth day, and the injured party has 
to put up with the Post Office form No. 55 or No. 
169, with which Sir Arthur Blackwood is wont to 
smile away all remonstrance. What is the origin of 
this constant, habitual, systematic breach of contract 
by a State monopoly? It is always the same—an 
insufficient staff, incompetent sorters, hugger-mugger 
oftices, and raw or decrepit and dotard carriers. To 
run the service on the cheap, to hand over to the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer its four millions and a 
half of profit, to worry the public, fob them off with 
form No. 55, and to screw the lower servants of the 
Office, is the dominant idea of the Department. The 
injury, annoyance, loss to the public, cannot be 
redressed by Sir Arthur Blackwood’s smiles; and a 
time must come when this deliberate breach of con- 
tract by a public department with so remarkable a 
function must force on the question, whether the 
Post Office possesses its gigantic monopoly to minister 
to the public convenience, or to gladden the heart of 
the Treasury as April draws near. 

From the social and moral point of view the 
matter is far more serious. The vast profits of the 
Department are largely made by sweating its lowest 
servants. Changes and increases in the work are 
made at the expense of these men and women. The 
Parcel Post is no doubt a brilliant success; but in 
country places no adequate compensation is made 
for the great increase in labour involved. The De- 
partment practically makes the country and the 
Treasury a present of the Parcel Post out of the 
sweat of the carriers and others, on whom it has 
thrown a painful new burden. The answer is—* If 
they don’t like it they can leave it.” That is simply 
the answer of the sweating employer everywhere ; 
and it is not a good answer. At any rate, if it is 
good enough for an East End tailor’s slop-shop, it is 
not good enough to put into the mouth of the Queen, 
and on the responsibility of this nation. The Office 
knows that it has got its carriers and other servants 
in a tight place. Many of them are too old, useless, 
or infirm, to hope for regular employment elsewhere. 
And it knows that old, useless, and infirm people are 
still to be had, if it gets rid of those it now sweats. 
So it keeps on increasing the work year by year, 
adding ever fresh burdens to its lowest servants, and 
bragging of the splendid profits it contributes to the 
Budget. 

These splendid profits have a very black side. It 
is very doubtful whether in these days it be wise in 
the State to show that by spending £56 you can 
make an annual return of £46. But if so, it ought to 








be done by showing that the £56 spent is a model of 
all that wise and just employment of labour should 
be. It is found to be cheaper to employ women than 
men, and so the service is largely recruited by 
women. That duty is not a mere matter of £s. d. 
It involves an amount of moral supervision, such as 
is given by the most honourable firms which crowd 
together young men and young women in common 
employmént. We know the stringent discipline and 
the incessant care bestowed on this duty by the 
great London houses. But we know nothing of the 
kind in the Post Office. And the result is, at times, 
flirtation, romping, and worse. The Department, in 
fact, is making abnormal and scandalous profits out 
of its monopoly, by fixing its eyes on the gain and 
shutting them to the duties of great employers. 
In fact it is practising all the arts of the sweat- 
ing employer. 

It is a very scandalous use to make of public 
money and a special legislative monopoly. Before 
four millions and a half are handed over to the 
Treasury, a portion of it should be retained to im- 
prove the service, and to improve the condition of 
the lowest servants. No doubt the great metropoli- 
tan, urban, and trunk services are well done, and the 
Atlantic and Indian mails are fine examples of what 
energy, skill, and British courage can achieve. But 
the rural service is very ill done, in the most 
slovenly and niggardly way, just as the streets are 
swept by very cheeseparing vestries in very poor 
parishes. It is the interest of all to make the 
service of the State an honourable office, and not 
a competitive race after big returns. We should 
hear much less of laws to regulate hours and wages, 
and legislation against sweating and over-work, if 
the service of the State were made a model of good 
and not of bad conditions of employment. And 
the Post Office, with its abnormal profits, approach- 
ing cent. per cent., would be a very fit department to 
make a beginning of treating its poor servants with 
consideration and justice. FREDERIC HARRISON. 








THE ALLEGED SCEPTICISM OF NEWMAN, 


[* cynical moments one is tempted to think that 

irrelevance is the most distinctive characteristic 
of what is now called criticism. Hurried writing 
and hasty reading make bad literature, and a fluent 
pen does not mean a thoughtful mind. During the 
past few months we have had many criticisms of 
Newman, and the criticisms have in turn been 
criticised, and on no point has there been more 
speech and less lucidity than on his “alleged scep- 
ticism.” Mr. R. H. Hutton has, in his penetra- 
tive study of the great Cardinal, devoted to it a 
chapter whose main feature is its remarkable success 
in missing the point. An ingenuous reviewer in the 
Academy commends Mr. Hutton for “the good ser- 
vice ” he does “ to history and common sense ;” and 
adds a few passages from Newman which excellently 
illustrate his own inappreciative mind. Mr. A. W. 
Hutton, in the Expositor, thinks that those “who 
have contended that Newman's line of thought tends 
ultimately to scepticism, must have quite forgotten 
that he never ceased to affirm that the existence of 
a personal God ‘ was a fact’ as clear to him as his 
own existence.” The man who attempted to criticise 
Newman and yet forgot that, must have been distin- 
guished by forgetfulness of a very stupendous order ; 
while he might well remember it and yet think 
Newman a sceptic. What do men mean when they 
so speak ? 

Of course, they may mean various things. (.:r. 
R. H. Hutton takes Professor Huxley to task, and on 
the whole with fair success, for saying that it would 
be easy to extract a very effective “Primer of 
Infidelity” from Newman's writings. We shall 
neither criticise nor defend the Professor; indeed, 
that were much too dangerous a thing to attempt. 
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in becoming awe of so authoritative a person. 
We must not be so foolish as to touch the man 
who has been given to our age to set it right. 
He commands our reverence as a sort of inearn- 
ated encyclopedia gifted with judicial functions. 
He is a master of historical criticism, able to 
decide as to the most delicate questions touch- 
ing the literature or the history of the Old and 
New Testaments, able to discover in Renan what 
no other eye ever found there. He is a _ philo- 
sopher who has determined the ancient questiones 
vexate between idealism and realism. He is a 
jurist learned in all that concerns the origin, 
bases, and 
the Rights of Man, and shown up the follies of 
Positivism. He is at home in all phases of the 
struggle for existence, whether waged in the depths 
of the Atlantic or the bosom of the East End. He 
sees through politicians as he sees through the ages, 
and in his chair of judgment he handles nations 
and classes as easily as if they were geological 
epochs. If then he can extract from Newman's 
writings a “Primer of Infidelity,” there is no more 
to be said; it were a contempt of science to think it 
could not be done. Mr. Hutton has had the temerity 
to criticise the Professor; we can only wonder at his 
singular audacity, and pass on. 

But, in truth, the points raised by Huxley and 
defended by Hutton have really nothing whatever 
to do with Newman's “alleged scepticism.” That 
is a much more fundamental thing. The sources of 
the possible “ Primer” are secondary and symptom- 
atic; the scepticism is primary and determinative. 
It does not belong to Newman’s attitude to historical 
events, real or supposed, like miracles, or to docu- 
ments, whether conceived as inspired or authorita- 
tive, or to dogmas, whether regarded as originally 
given or as later developed and formulated ; but it 
concerns what underlies and regulates all his think- 
ing, his notion of the relation of the reason to truth 
and truth tothe reason. Newman was not a religious, 
but he was a philosophical sceptic, and his religious 
history was the direct, and indeed the inevitable, con- 
sequence of his peculiar or distinctive scepticism. 

He has himself enabled us to see both its origin, 
basis, and action. Of the principles he owed to 
Butler, two are here significant—the supremacy of 
the conscience and the doctrine that probability is 
the guide of life. But these two are not harmonious; 
the one is contrary to the other. If conscience be 
supreme, life is guided by the categorical imperative 
rather than by probability. If the two are main- 
tained, then the authoritative conscience and the 
critical or calculating intellect become antinomies 
that can be reconciled only by the one being sub- 
jected to or absorbed in the other. If they re- 
main two co-ordinate faculties, each with its own 
province and rights, they will work in opposition 
rather than in harmony. Now, these two doctrines 
represented, both in Butler and in Newman, two 
opposed philosophies that neither ever did, or indeed 
could have fused into unity. The doctrine of con- 
science was transcendental, but the doctrine of 
probability empirical; the one was Butler’s own, the 
other he owed to Locke. The note of the one was 
the sovereignty of the conscience—if it had might as 
it has right, power as it has manifest authority, it 
would absolutely govern the world; but the note of 
the other was the critical and ratiocinative quality of 
the intellect—its demand that it be furnished with 
proofs in order that it may have conviction ; that, in 
short, it be by argument convinced. The demands 
of the two faculties as so conceived were incommen- 
surate. Argument could never so convince the 
reason that its certitude should be in absolute 
quality equal to the categorical imperative or the 
magisterial deliverance of the conscience. And yet 
nothing less than such a certitude could satisfy a 
mind like Newman's, and for this reason: he con- 
ceived conscience as the religious faculty. It gave 


him his idea of God; it made him as certain of God’s 


limits of law. He has disposed of | 
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essential elements in his conception of God: it made 
Ged to him primarily a magistrate, a judge, a dis- 
tributor of justice and judgment. But over against 
this primary and absolute dictum stood the insati- 
able reason, the intellect that must have its proofs, 
that never in its search for a guide could transcend 
the inexorable probability, and therefore that could 
never by any accumulation of probabilities create 
or attain the certitude that is the intellectual corre- 
late of the absolute moral authority. As a result, 
there was nothing that Newman more disliked than 
the position that certitude should always be pro- 
portional to proof; yet there was nothing that so 
inevitably followed from his doctrine of probability. 
He demanded a faith proportioned to his theory of 
the conscience, but impossible to his theory of the 
reason; and hence was ever in search of subjective 
conditions, an ethical temper, a spiritual disposition, 
or illative sense, or other such thing, that would as 
it were redress the balance, and save the conscience 
from the antagonism of the reason. 

Newman's scepticism was thus precisely, as re- 
gards its fundamental principles, like Hume's, only 
at once qualified and accentuated by his contra- 
dictory doctrine of conscience. If Hume had been so 
penetrated and overawed by a supreme moral sense 
which compelled him to believe in the personal being 
of God as in his own, he would have argued exactly as 
Newman did. He would, as it were by the infiltration 
of a moral state, have tried to eke out the insufficiency 
of the reason, and he would have pictured it as so 
critical and incapable by its own processes of reach- 
ing or retaining faith, that it would, unless curbed 
and governed by authority, destroy religion from 
off the earth. He would have said, as Newman 
did, “I am a Catholic because I am a theist, for 
my intellect can see no standing-ground between 
Catholicism and Atheism.” And he would have 
said it precisely for Newman's reasons; the proba- 
bilities are so infinite and so uncertain, the proofs 
are so unequal to the things to be proven, the action 
of the intellect on these proofs is so corrosive, that 
without an infallible authority to guard and enforce 
the faith, faith will cease to live. 

We take Hume as a fitter type of Newman’s 
metaphysics than Kant, though on the moral side his 
affinities with Kant were greater. They were akin in 
their conception of conscience and its function in reli- 
gion, but Kant’s transcendental criticism, in spite of 
his argument against the conventional theistic evi- 
dences, left reason fuller of conservative and con- 
structive or constitutive tendencies than Newman's 
empiricism with the vigorous polemic he based on 
it allowed. No man can introduce into man’s 
nature such a schism as he introduced and be 
in any real sense a constructive religious thinker. 
He denies the very principles which make con- 
struction possible, and is therefore forced to seek 
from art or artifice what he has taken from 
nature. It was his philosophical scepticism that 
made Newman a Catholic; had he not become one, 
he would have been compelled to translate his 
philosophical impotence into religious doubt, and 
that was a translation his imperious conscience 
would never have allowed. 








A VOICE FROM THE DEAD: AND WHAT TO 
DO WITH IT. 





E Mr. Punch's new Christmas Number there will 
be found a somewhat grisly drawing, by Mr. 
George du Maurier, of a funeral procession. The 
hearse is placarded with advertisements of “Brown's 
Pickles!!” and “Jones’s Tea!!”; and many who 
looked at the drawing may have thought that it 
carried the art of ridicule rather far. They were 
mistaken, as the Rev. H. R. Haweis took pains 
to show in last Saturday’s Times. This clergyman, 
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whose social aspirations have led him to jog 
backwards and forwards over the frontier of de- 
cency so often as to blunt his perception of the 
real line of limitation, has just been invoking the 
voice of Robert Browning, hushed for a bare twelve 
months in death, to give him another of those lifts 
into prominence, unattainable, or too slowly attain- 
able, by mere spiritual labour in Marylebone. For 
this project he could have chosen no more admirable 
accomplice than Dr. Furnivall, who may be fairly 
ealled a specialist in the utilisation of dead poets. 
It was once asked, in Dickens’s presence, “Do you 
think that Mr. and Mrs. S. C. Hall ever wink at each 
other?” “I should say,” Dickens answered, “that 
they must exchange a small one, once a year—say 
at Christmas.” We present the suggestion to Mr. 
Haweis and Dr. Furnivall for next week. 

Mr. Haweis himself shall tell of his achievement. 
“To-day,” he says, “ was the anniversary of Robert 
Browning’s death at Venice, and at 5 o'clock in 
the afternoon, in singular commemoration of it, an 
event unique in the history of Science and of strange 
sympathetic significance took place at Edison House. 
The voice of the dead man was heard speaking. 
This is the first time that Robert Browning's or any 
other voice has been heard from beyond the grave. 
It was generally known that Colonel Gouraud had 
got locked up in his safe some words spoken by the 
poet on April 7th, 1889, at the house of Rudolf 
Lehmann, the artist. But up to yesterday the wax 
cylinder containing the record had never been made to 
yield up its secret.” Thena strange thing happened. 
Dr. Furnivall and Colonel Gouraud met at Mr. 
Haweis’s house —“ happened to meet” is the expres- 
sion. It was not an appointment for the purpose 
of exchanging winks, but mere coincidence that 
brought three such men together. Heaven, how- 
ever, smiled on the fair conjunction and Dr. 
Furnivall, of course, took advantage of it. He 
“reminded Colonel Gouraud that it was the anni- 
versary of their mutual friend’s death, and that 
this would be a fitting occasion to test the integrity 
of the cylinder containing his voice.” We do not 
follow the reasoning: but it is enough that the 
party adjourned to Edison House, and there the 
“integrity” of the cylinder was tested. It was 
about the last thing present that we should have 
cared to test. 

Now comes the event of “strange sympathetic 
significance,’ whatever that may mean. “ While 
in breathless silence the little awed group’—Dr. 
Furnivall’s notion of awe would especially be worth 
hearing—*“ stood round the phonograph, Robert 
Browning's familiar and cheery voice suddenly 
exclaimed “Ready?” and immediately afterwards 
followed— 

“‘T sprang to the stirrup, and Joris and he; 
I galloped,” ete. 
And all went on in a most spirited manner down to 
the words, 


” 


“*Speed!’ echoed the. . 


then the voice said hurriedly, “I forget it! er—” 
(some one prompts), and Browning goes on, 


“Then the gate shut behind us, the lights sank to rest ” 


(and again the poet halted). ‘I—I am exceedingly 
sorry that I can’t remember my own verses; but 
one thing that I remember all my life is the as- 
tonishing sensation produced upon me by your 
wonderful invention. Then there was a pause—Mr. 
Rudolf Lehmann reminded us that Browning left 
the speaking-tube, but, on being asked to authen- 
ticate his own words, returned. So presently, in a 
loud voice came shouted at us ‘Robert Browning.’ 
The murmur of applauding voices and loud clapping 
of hands followed. . . .” 

So this “‘ extraordinary séance” closed, and, says 
Mr. Haweis, “the end for which the little company 
had met was accomplished.” Indeed it were sad 
enough even could we quite believe this assurance. 
Browning butchering his one verse—for the substi- 
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tution of “ Then the gate shut behind us” for 
“Behind shut the postern” is nothing short of 
butchery—to make a holiday for Messrs. Haweis & 
Co.: the dead poet dragged back to Edison House to 
bear witness to one of the most foolish amenities of 
his life:—this were grievous, in all conscience. To 
be sure, the living Browning was weakly kind to 
all manner of touting charlatans; and we have 
the best of all witnesses to his gentle treatment 
of Dr. Furnivall, when Dr. Furnivall called (another 
coincidence, we presume) at luncheon-time. Still he 
probably looked forward to a future state in which 
there would be no Browning Societies, and possessed 
his soul in patience. But does anyone believe that 
“the end for which the little company had met” was 
really accomplished before Mr. Haweis had written 
to the Times and carried himself yet another fur- 
long on the path of notoriety by clinging, not, as 
usual, to a great man’s coat-tails, but to a great 
man’s shroud ? 

And a further question is suggested—How long 
are these people to be tolerated by a society that 
respects itself? Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes in his 
recently published volume, “ Over the Tea-cups,” has 
exposed Mr. Haweis’s methods with much good- 
humour. The Doctor can afford to be good-humoured, 
seeing that the Atlantic divides him from Queen’s 
House, Chelsea: but there is a very pretty contempt 
in his language, nevertheless. Mr. Haweis, on enter- 
ing upon the twenty-fifth year of his incumbency 
in Marylebone, gave “a barty.” Unlike Hans Breit- 
(Why ?) 
Dr. Holmes gives the programme verbatim, and we 
would refer anyone who does not already know 
Mr. Haweis to that programme. We have not space 
to quote it at length, but from the borrowed jokes 
which it contains—and Mr. Haweis borrows even 
his jokes—we select one. “Stall No. 1,” at this 
entertainment, was devoted to “Eddisoniana, or 
the Phonograph. Alluded to by the Roman Poet 
as Vow, et preterea nihil.” The Roman Poet was a 
fair judge of parasites, and would have instantly 
detected the chances afforded by a phonograph to 
that “little awed group” which included Dr. 
Furnivall. He might have boggled over “strange 
sympathetic significance” in Mr. Haweis’s context ; 
and indeed the expression is hard to construe even 
at the close of this year of Grace, 1890. We venture 
to suggest as a paraphrase-—“ the pleasant conscious- 
ness of possessing a lustre licked from a bigger man’s 
boots.” 








HOME PETS. 





VI.—NorTE-Books. 


— Y first governess, I remember, left us because my 
\ people would not increase her salary by five 
pounds annually. In this I think they were justified, 
for there are many women who are willing to teach 
everything, know some of it, and wash up afterwards, 
in exchange for a comfortable home, without any 
salary at all. Still, considering the circumstances, I 
think it was generous of my governess to present me 
with a book as a token of affection when she left. I 
believe that she did so because I was a singularly 
lovable child; but I have heard other motives sug- 
gested. Some say that she hoped her little offering 
might havea favourable influence on the recommenda- 
tion which she carried to her new post; but these are 
cynics, people who sacrifice truth to pungency. The 
book in question was a guide to anyone who wished 
to lead a better life. It was a complete guide; it 
exhorted to personal cleanliness and neatness of 
attire, and it did not forget my spiritual needs; it 
also contained a chapter on the culture of the 
intellect. I am sorry that I have lost the book and 
forgotten the title of it, because I am still anxious to 
lead a better life. 

Unfortunately, I can only remember very little of 
its contents now. But there was one injunction in 
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the chapter on the culture of the intellect which im- 
pressed me very much, and which first led me to the 


practice of keeping note-books. It was this: 

“Buy a note-book. Put down init anything which 
strikes you in your reading, any remarkable moral 
reflection or edifying illustration which may fall from 
the pulpit on Sunday, and any useful fact which 
seems worth remembering.” 

There was another injunction in the chapter 
on neatness of attire, which had been apparently 
written by another hand. It ran thus: 

“Do not bulge your pockets with oranges and 
note-books. They destroy the memory as well as 
the clothes, and should be discouraged. Always 
brush and fold up after using.” 

To this day I do not know how clothes destroy 
the memory, or how you can discourage an orange, 
or Why you should brush a note-book. I thought 
at the time that the chapter on the intellect was 
more likely to be right, and that is why I went 
to my uncle William. I explained to him that 
I was going to lead a better life, and that if he 
would give me two shillings to get a note-book I 
could begin at once. He told me it was cheaper to 
get some ordinary paper, cut it up, and fold it in 
book form. Sooner than culture my intellect with 
a sorry makeshift like that, I felt that I would leave 
it just as it was. I then remembered that I had 
saved up a little money in order to get an orphan 


boy admitted into a Sailors’ Home, or something of 


the kind; I took that money, went to the stationer’s, 
and asked humbly for a note-book. 

The stationer was a very gloomy man. He pulled 
out three drawers and said hopelessly: “ These ‘ere 
are ruled for accounts and intended for business 
purposes; and these ‘ere are meant for reporters 
and the like; and these ’ere are for gentlemen.” 

He almost intoned the words. He did not think 
I was going to buy one. I chose one of the best; it 
had a brown glossy coat, a very gentle clasp, and a 
small high-bred stamp-pocket; it was just the note- 
book for a gentleman. The stationer got almost 
cheerful when he had wrapped it up in paper, and 
put string round it, with a little loop by which I 
could carry it. I then found that it was eight 
shillings, and as I had only saved fourpence for the 
orphan boy I was not able to take it. I bought one 
of the commercial note-books instead. The stationer 
would not wrap it up at all. He sat in one corner 
of the shop with his head in his hands, and sighed at 
me as I went out. I asked him to show me some 
drawing-pins, but he only shook his head drearily. 

I wrote down a great many useful facts in my 
note-book at first. I also amused myself with enter- 
ing in it my opinion of anyone who had offended me. 
Then I forgot to put anything in it, and it ran away. 
Note-books may help you to remember other things, 
but you want something to make you remember the 
note-book. If they are not fed regularly, they 
always run away. Mine went to the laundress, and 
stopped there for a few days; it came back with my 
uncle William's collars, and he opened it at the 
written statement that he was a liar, to which I had 
appended my opinion of the ultimate end of all liars. 
There was no defence. 

This made me mistrust note-books. I did not 
have another until my aunt gave me one when I first 
went to school. It was a magnificent animal to look 
at, very showy, with a strong back, but an evil 
temper. It must have been ill-treated when it was 
young. It hada very sharp clasp, and it used it freely; 
during the whole timé that it was in my possession 
I do not remember a single day when it did not try 
to bite me. And it had powerful, steel-shod corners 
that pawed holes in all my pockets. I used to write 
all my themes in it, so it got plenty of exercise, but 
I never subdued its spirit. And I never subdued its 
appetite. It used to take fancies for things, and it 
simply would have them. I had a birthday card 
which represented an angel; the wings folded back 
and disclosed a verse of a hymn and a scent-bag. 
It had been sent me by someone who was very 








dear to me, and I generally carried it about with me. 
My note-book took a great fancy for that card, and 
used to follow it about. In whatever pocket I put 
that card, | always found the note-book waiting for 
it. It was not a sentimental attachment: it simply 
meant that the note-book wanted to eat it. At last 
it tried to get it into the partition which was marked 
postcards, and crumpled it a little. I was so dis 
gusted by its greediness that I exchanged it with 
Pigbury for an old British coin. He made me give 
him the birthday card as well, which did not show 
very nice feeling in Pigbury. as I had already 
explained to him that I had especial reasons for 
valuing that card. When I returned home my aunt 
found out that I had disposed of the note-book which 
she had given me with her own bony hands. There 
was no defence. 

I have always had note-books since this incident, 
but I have never been fortunate with them. How- 
ever great one’s skill as a fancier may be, one can 
never be entirely superior to fortune, and I do not 
think them altogether satisfactory pets. It is true 
that they will eat anything: they will eat scraps 
newspaper scraps—which you would not care to eat 
yourself. Some of the more robust will even stand 
raw verse or accounts that are only partially cooked. 
But—-speaking of accounts reminds me of this—they 
always lose their figure. They are graceful little 
creatures when they are young, but they either grow 
meagre because their owners tear out too many leaves, 
or they get bloated and plethoric, because they are 
allowed to have too many scraps. In this respect 
they present a striking similarity to the human race, 
a similarity which goes far towards justifying the well- 
known scientific theory that man was evolved from 
a note-book. As it is also obvious that note-books 
were originally evolved from men, we see that exist- 
ence is a circle, and we do away with the necessity 
for a first cause. The same theory provides us witha 
logical defence of the hereditary principle. And not 
only do note-books always lose their graceful figure, 
but their temper is proverbially uncertain. I only 
know one story which is really authentic of devo- 
tion displayed by a note-book. It happened in the 
Crimea. There was a little drummer-boy, who 
owned a handsome note-book that had been given 
him by his mother. He always carried it in his 
breast pocket. He was a bright, cheery, little fellow, 
and everybody. loved him. And one day he was 
marching gaily along, drumming on his little drum, 
when a cannon-ball came after him. The cannon- 
ball was going so much faster than the drummer- 
boy that it caught him up, and, as it was a rainy 
day, got inside. It was found afterwards that if 
the cannon-ball had gone one-sixteenth of an inch 
further through the boy it must have quite spoiled 
the note-book. 








ON GOOD BOYS AND BAD. 


— oo — 


rEVHERE is a pleasure in being called eminent, even 
when you are only mistaken for another man. 
I am not used to it (as yet), and therefore when the 
directors of my old school recently asked me, as a 
former pupil now distinguished, to “ give away the 
prizes” this coming Christmas, and “say a few 
words to the boys,” I hurriedly agreed. Since then 
I have been preparing my “few words,” and, truth 
to tell, I don’t like the look of them. How other 
people feel when called upon to address boys on such 
an occasion I cannot tell, but I feel like a humbug. 
The gentle reader (who is hereby forbidden this 
page unless he is over eighteen years of age—signed 
Anon the Scribe) will tell me that nothing is easier 
than to give boys wholesome advice about their 
studies; and that whatever I say, the boys will cheer, 
because the holidays begin next day. But I do not 
need to be told that. My difficulty is not in saying 
“the sort of thing expected ” (by the directors), but 
in retaining my self-respect after I have said it. 
The fact is, that though we all agree in preaching 
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truthfulness to boys, we do not practise it when 
we stand up in a hall (with a glass of water ready) 
and say a few words to them. Candidly, now, do 
we ? 

On the understanding that this week’s SPEAKER 
is read in secret by adults, and then carefully con- 


cealed in Mr. Hardy’s locked bookcase, I venture to | 


speak my mind on this subject. What is expected 
of me when I face the boys is, first, to congratulate 
the prize-winners. I must remind them that the 
boy makes the man, and that at school we lay 
the foundation of our future career. * You prize- 
winners,” I am to say, “will enjoy your relaxation 
infinitely more because it has. been well earned. 
(Cheers.) The least part of your delight (though 
even that is considerable) will consist in reading the 
attractive and instructive books (‘ Diligent Diggers 
after Mammon’; ‘Boys, be Industrious’; ‘ Lives of 
Earnest Lads,’ ete.) which it has been my privilege 
this day to present to you. Your greatest delight 
will lie in the reflection ‘Something attempted, 
something done, to earn a night’s repose. (Loud 
cheers.) 
take home with you, how bitter must be your regrets 
to-day! (Cheers.) I see from your faces that I 
do not need to remind you of the impossibility 
of enjoying what you have not earned. All play 
and no work makes Jack a dull boy. Far be it from 
my desire, however, to add to your humiliation. 
After all, we cannot all take prizes. (Prolonged 
applause.) No, but we should all do our best to 
get them, and I ask you solemnly, Have you done 
your best? How often have you been in the foot- 
ball field—(cheers)—when you should have been 
at your algebra? (Silence.) Ah! my lads, I 
see many of you hanging your heads in shame; 
your conscience is pricking you. (Cheers.) It is my 
proud privilege to-day to give advice to you as 
well as to your more successful comrades, and what 
I say is this—Be not cast down (cheers); bravely 
resolve to remove the stigma from your name by 
becoming prize-winners next term. You will enjoy 
your holidays the more if you take them in modera- 
tion, and I therefore counsel you to set apart one 
hour a day during the festive season to home pre- 
paration. Your faces tell me that you will do so. 
(Applause.) Let me make one personal confession 
before I sit down. I was no great prize-winner 
myself. (Tremendous cheering.) Deeply do I regret 
that now. When I look back to the hours I wasted 
at school, despite the efforts of my revered precep- 
tors, I still experience the burning blush of shame. 
Do you take warning by me. (Applause.) Dear 
lads, I now conclude by wishing you all a merry 
Christmas and a bright New Year.” (Prolonged 
cheers.) 

Such is what is expected of me, and I daresay you 
have both heard it and read it before. The local 
paper (which may have its article in type already) 
will call my speech eloquent and telling, and cal- 
culated to bear good fruit. But until my few words 
are forgotten, they will sit on my table and jeer at 
me, and ask me what I think of myself now. For, 
to be plain, I don’t agree with my speech. The one 
true thing in it is that I was not a great prize- 
winner. The only prize I ever carried off, so far as 
I can remember, was a third for writing, which 
unfortunately I have lost: unfortunately, I say, 
because I should like to show it to the editor of THE 
SPEAKER, who shakes his head incredulously every 
time I mention it. When I say, however, that I 
deeply regret not having been a prize-winner, I tell 
what the boys of my day called a “whopper.” Looking 
inside myself, I see that I do not regret it in the least. 
I rather glory in it. Ihave had a dozen talks with old 
school-fellows recently about our school-days, and not 
a word was said about prizes. The goal Killarney 
kicked, with a Merchiston fellow tied round his neck, 
and Peterson’s seventy-six not out, are what we re- 
member best. We have forgotten whether the chap 
who took a hundred per cent. for the scholarship 
was called Giddens or Gordon, but he js known to be 


As for you others who have no prizes to | 





an usher somewhere, while Killarney (who could 
never translate “Balbus builds a wall”) and Peterson 
(who spelt Euclid with a ) are both in Parliament. 
No doubt the experience of other eminent persons is 
different from mine, but my school-fellows who took 
arinfuls of prizes have not “ got on” so well as those 
who cuffed them for it. 

I don’t believe really that the prize-winners will 
enjoy their holidays more than the boy who sits at 
the foot of the class drawing pictures of Caius flying 
from the city on his Livy. I question if they will 
enjoy it so much, for he knows the way better. As 
for the books given as prizes, | despise the boy who 
is content with them. * Diligent Diggers” is in worship 
of capitalists (£1,000,000) who were also philan- 
thropists (£1,000); “ Boys, be Industrious” is a 
sermon (by “Cousin Helen”), and the “ Earnest 
Lads” were wretched prigs. Were [I honest, in- 
stead of calling these works attractive, I would 
turn on the directors and rend them for not pre- 
senting “ Robinson Crusoe” and “ Treasure Island” 
instead. Then do I distribute the prizes because | 
consider it a privilege? No: I have accepted the 
post because the directors called me an eminent 
character. I am thinking how annoyed Miss 
Jenkinson (who would not have me) will be when 
she reads the opinion of the local press. When 
I say that I read shame on the downeast faces 
of those who are going home with nothing to 
brag about but drop-kicks, I will take care to look 
at the ceiling; and when I speak of the burning 
blush of shame on my own face, I will stoop to 
pick up my handkerchief. “ Revered preceptors!” 
These are fine words, but how I did hate my pre- 
ceptors; all except Thatcher, who was easy-going, 
and played the Country Mouse in our private 
theatricals. “Respect your beloved preceptors !” 
Fools! As well say, “ Dote on the policeman.” 
Obviously I have been unfortunate in my experiences. 
It is the industrious boys who make a figure in the 
world. If you say so, I am willing to believe it, 
though I was not industrious, and yet, see what a 
dash I am cutting. But I am asked to return to the 
old school, not to say what you think, but what my 
own experience has made me think. Ought I not to 
speak out? Instead of congratulating the prize- 
winners should I not fling “ Diligent Diggers” at their 
heads, and tell them to go out and smash windows 
as the true road to eminence? I am almost per- 
suaded to do it, if only to see the faces of the direc- 
tors. However, when the moment comes, I shall 
doubtless only say “ what is expected of me.” 





THE DRAMA. 


——-~09———— 


{RITICS, under the soporific influence of a matinée 
performance, have been seen (and, indeed, 
heard) to turn a playhouse into a dormitory, but the 
Queen's Scholars of St. Peter’s College, Westminster, 
are probably the only persons to whom it has 
occurred to turn a dormitory into a playhouse. 
Interesting as one cannot choose but find the old 
Westminster play and the young Westminster 
scholars, one shivers in that locus pornitentie which 
serves them for a playhouse; it is something too 
monkish, too cloistral, for comfort ; and Little Dean’s 
Yard itself were perchance less draughty. But to 
hint this is to be ribald, if not impious. Where else, 
pray, do you get a prologue recited by a school- 
captain in black silk knee-breeches ? Where else do 
you see the ladies (they have a little pen to them- 
selves) so plainly taught their place? Where else 
do you hear the back benches volleying applause 
with a precision that only birch-rods could enforce ? 
Where else do you find the front benches sanctified 
by at least one Dean with an order (not of admission, 
but of the Garter), and a phalanx of Minor Canonry 
not to mention the awful vision of the Head 
Master’s gown and bands? These delights, or some 
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of them, strike one as the material embodiment of 
the school’s “rich spiritual inheritance from the 
past,” spoken of this year in the Prologue. Never- 
theless, the Westminster play boasts one inheritance 
from the past, neither spiritual nor rich; in fact, 
sadly in need of repair. I refer to the scenery, of 
which a portion was so rotten as to fall, at one of 
the performances of the Adelphi this week, from its 
frame to the stage. This accident caused the vener- 
able Micio to skip about in a way not prescribed 
by @he stage-manager, and thus gave to his ensuing 
half-line, 
‘‘Defessus sum ambulando,” 


the unexpected force of a “ topical” illusion. 

You are familiar of course with the plot of the 
Adelphi? “Vous scavez le latin sans doute?” said 
the philosopher to M. Jourdain. “ Ouy,” was the 
reply, “ouy, mais faites comme si je ne le scavois 
pas.” So, although you are familiar with the plot, 
it will perhaps be well for me to narrate it, all the 
same. Here it is, in doggrel perpetrated some years 
ago by an Old Westminster : 


“Two brothers once in Athens dwelt of old, 
Though widely did their dispositions differ ; 
One loved the country, was a churl and scold, 
The other bland and gentle as a zephyr. 
* Demea, the churl, had once a wife—since dead, 
And, as it seems, he did not much regret her : 
Micio, the bland, had not been so miss-led, 
And neve " 


But stay! Let me try (in Mr. Andrew Lang's 
favourite quotation from the Cookery Books) 
“another way.” Everyone, with whom nescience 
is not a foible, knows the plot of the Pair of 
Spectacles at the Garrick. Now, with just a little 
“humouring,” a little manipulation of the truth 
(I make the matter-of-fact a present of this ad- 
mission), it ought not to be difficult to show a 
practical identity between the plot of Mr. Grundy’s 
(or rather M. Labiche’s) play and that of Terence’s 
Adelphi. You remove the scene from a villa at 
Hampstead to a terrace at Athens, with a distant 
view of the Acropolis. The two brothers, Gregory 
(from Sheffield) and Benjamin, you will re-name 
Demea and Micio, the two youngsters becoming 
Eschinus and Ctesipbo. Mrs. Benjamin, of course, 
will have to disappear: no Roman playwright would 
have ventured to show you a matron in her own 
home. For the butler and parlourmaid, you will 
have to substitute slaves, the faithful Geta and the 
splendidly mendacious Syrus. These purely formal 
changes effected, you find your identity established. 
But take note that it is an inverted identity. In 
the Garrick play, the seapegrace son borrows the 
good reputation (you remember, e.y., that little in- 
cident of the photograph and the barrister’s robes) 
of the other. In the Adelphi, it is the other who 
takes on his own shoulders the evil reputation of 
the scapegrace. At the Garrick, the nodus of the 
action is the sudden (and sincere) perversion of the 
“bland” Micio-Benjamin to the philosophy of the 
“churl,” Demea-Gregory. In the Adelphi, it is the 
equally sudden (and ironic) conversion of the churlish 
Demea to the blandness of Micio. The attempt to 
trace this parallel is not, of course, to be construed 
into an insinuation that M. Eugéne Labiche and Mr. 
Sydney Grundy (whose classical scholarship, it is an 
open secret, is on a par with M. Jourdain’s) have read 
Terence. 

The performance at Westminster shows, however, 
that the real interest of the Adelphi, for a modern 
audience, lies not in its plot, but in the purely 
episodic scenes between the iracund Demea and the 
impudent Syrus. The passage in which the slave 
mimics the old martinet to his face, and that in 
which he sends him all over the city on a fool’s 
errand, would not be out of place in eighteenth- 
century comedy. Indeed, it is curious to note how 
many types and features there are in the play which, 
after the lapse of two thousand years, still retain 
their hold on the stage. The indulgent and the 








tyrannical father, the scapegrace son; these, of 
course, are eternal. Geta, the faithful slave, is the 
direct ancestor of Shakespeare’s Adam, of Néél in 
La Joie fait Peur, of Jakes in The Silver King, and 
of I know not how many more tedious, limpet-like 
domestics. As for Sostrata, the ill-used mother-in- 
law, any contemporary farce will show you to what 
monstrous proportions that lady has developed on 
the stage. In Hegio, the “ family-friend,” is it fanci- 
ful to detect a long line of raisonneurs, including the 
Cléantes of Moliére, to end in the Thouvenins (and 
perhaps the Des Ryons?) of Dumas fils? Then 
there is the wily, familiar, obsequious, sapient, lying, 
drunken slave Syrus—hats off, please, to Syrus !— 
for Syrus begat Scapin, and Scapin begat Figaro, and 
Figaro begat—well, among other little matters, the 
French Revolution, Mr. Punch, and the whole race 
of critics (including—mehercle ! as Syrus himself 
would say—the dramatic). 

Ayé! Even the fin-de-siécle critic is anticipated< 
in the Adelphi. When Micio turns upon Demea 
in Act V. to inquire the reason of his sudden con- 
version, with the question “que res tam repente 
mores mutavit tuos’?” do I not hear Mr. Clement 
Scott asking the very same question of Beau Austin 
about his proposal of marriage to Dorothy Mus- 
grave, while M. Francisque Sarcey buttonholes 
Terence to explain to him that “the art of drama 
is the art of preparations” ? 

All the Westminster boys spout their Latin 
with commendable distinctness, but have yet to 
learn that one of the rudiments of acting is to 
look at the audience, and not at your toes. J. S. 
Phillimore’s Syrus was the best thing in the cast ; and 
next to that, perhaps, the Geta of C. F. Watherston, 
a good realisation of Demea’s description of the 
character :— 

* . ut captus est servorum, non malus 
Neque iners “4 
The youngsters found freer scope for their high 
spirits in the Epilogue, which of course was as usual 
“ palpitating with actuality.” Syrus became a police 
magistrate (in scarlet and ermine) who sentences 
Ctesipho to sepltem dies cum duro labore for photo- 
graphing an Irish row. Ctesipho, whose Latin was 
not without an appropriate touch of the brogue, was 
hurried off by the Balforiana cohors while shouting 
“ Dulcest pro patria Gladstonioque mori!” Aschinus 
was a Guardsman, exiled to Bermuda; Sannio, a matri- 
monial agent sued by Sostrata. Needless to say 
there were allusions to lympha Koch-ta and the Salv- 
ans Exercitus. On the whole, good boyish fooling. 
A. B. W. 








THE WEEK. 


— ⸗— 


THE most remarkable compliment paid to Mr. 
GEORGE MEREDITH by his contemporaries is not the 
issue of a somewhat foolish book about him, nor the 
formation of a Meredith Society, nor the general 
recognition of him after many days as one of the 
half-dozen great English novelists. It is rather the 
fact that many of his admirers have made for them- 
selves manuscript copies of such of his work as is 
now out of print. But if the existence of “ Modern 
Love” (especially) in various handwritings is a proof, 
probably unique, that cultured people will have their 
MEREDITH complete at any cost of labour, it is also, 
surely, an appeal for another edition of the book in 
which that great poem appeared. Mr. MEREDITH'S 
public has increased tenfold within the last few 
years, and there is a strong body of young men in 
the country of whom he has had the intellectual 
making. We know of one of these who has given 
away over thirty complete sets of the novels as 
wedding presents. Yet “Modern Love” has to be 
copied in manuscript, and “ Chloe” (that wonderful 
tragedy) is altogether out of sight. Why are Mr. 
MEREDITH'S publishers not looking after their own 
interests better? 
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SoME admirers of Mr. JEROME K. JEROME suggest 
that the Christmas ghost will scarcely survive the 
fun of “ Told After Supper.” In this volume, with a 
red cover and blue type, Mr. JEROME turns ghosts in 
general to ridicule. The humour is not very infec- 
tious, and the ghost has outlived much more enter- 
taining burlesque. There is nothing in this book so 
good as the spectre of Tappington Hall, or the two 
weird nuns who sat beside the bed of the gay 
mousquetaire in “Ingoldsby.” But the easiest test 
of Mr. JEROME'S success is whether anyone would 
prefer to read a first-rate ghost story instead of this 
collection of rather small parodies. It is probable 
that the supernatural in fiction will outlive Mr. 
JEROME. 


Wuy is Miss RHopA BROUGHTON so anxious to 
endow her personages in “ Alas!” with an almost 
superhuman knowledge of the poets? Four people 
in this story have SHAKESPEARE, TENNYSON, COLE- 
RIDGE, KEATS, Vicror HuaGo, and R. L. STEVENSON 
always at their beck and call. There is a youngster 
of twenty-two who in the midst of the most poignant 
grief quotes as freely as he weeps. Of literary 
allusions in prose, the hint about the grief of 
JEPHTHA’S daughter is quite a model of its kind. It 
says a good deal for Miss BrovuGuton’s skill that 
despite this load of borrowed literature, and despite 
certain opinions of her own—e.g., that GARIBALDI 
was a “shoddy hero”’—her latest novel is remarkably 
good. The characters are all alive, and the story is 
the most artistic she has ever written. There is much 
more genuine humour and much less flippancy than 
in her former writings, and the pathos of Amelia 
Wilson's life and death is admirable. 


THE American Nation announces a new poet, 
EmILy DiIcKINSON, whose works have been issued 
posthumously by Messrs. RoBerts Bros., Boston. 
This lady was born in 1830, and died in 1886. Her 
life was spent in seclusion in the college town of 
Amherst, and she resolutely refused to publish her 
verses, showing them only to a very few friends. 
She is said to belong distinctly but unconsciously to 
the school of BLAKE-—“ if, indeed, he had any other 
scholar.” The following poem has certainly a sound 
as of BLAKE singing in the grave: 

“T died for beauty, but was scarce 
Adjusted in the tomb, 
When one who died for truth was laid 
In an adjoining room. 
“He questioned softly why I failed? 
‘For beauty,’ I replied. 
‘And I, for truth: the two are one; 
We brethren are,’ he said. 


“And so as kinsmen met a-night, 
We talked between the rooms, 
Until the moss had reached our lips 
And covered up our names.” 


“The extraordinary terseness and vigour of that 
weird conclusion,” says the enthusiastic reviewer in 
the Nation, “runs through all the poems.” 


But why should Emtiy Dickinson be a scholar 
of BLAKE'S? No evidence is given that she had even 
read him. Other English poets, such as Worps- 
WORTH and CoLERIDGE in the past, and Mr. BRIDGES 
and Miss Rossetti to-day, have struck this note of 
terseness, have woven verses which have the very 
ring of BLAKE; verses combined of strength, sweet- 
ness, and simplicity, the qualities usually accom- 
panying originality in poetry. The truth is that 
the comparative study of literature is at the best a 
necessary evil; and many people remember with much 
satisfaction the moment when they shook themselves 
free of literary primers, and said to themselves, 
“No more comparing of Virgil with Homer. It 
was good enough as a bladder, all that assay- 
ing and balancing; but now for a free plunge 
into books!” To think one’s own thought, not 





another’s; to like and to hate, not by rule, 
but at pleasure, is the only way to get any- 
thing worth having out of books, as out of dinners. 
Some people in America, holding a different opinion, 
started recently “ Poet-Lore: a Monthly Magazine 
devoted to Shakespeare, Browning, and the Com- 
parative Study of Literature.” Duxes and prize- 
takers naturally exaggerate the value of the work in 
which they have excelled ; and it is not astonishing 
that they try to perpetuate it after they have left 
school. They, in their turn, must not wonder when 
the dunces, who are unhappily in a large majority, 
refuse to be interested in the duxes’ ideas of what 
BROWNING meant in “Childe Roland to the Dark 
Tower came.” 


A WRITER in the last issue of “ Poet-Lore” ex- 
plains, as becomes a dux, that BRownina’s “ Childe 
Roland” is an allegorical masterpiece, telling the 
story of a pilgrim who, disregarding his first keen 
intuitions, obeys the suggestion of the hoary deceiver 
at the stile, and turns aside into the malarial meadow 
of sophistry and pathless chaos, wandering hither 
and thither, finding himself at last surrounded by 
the ugly heights of Doubting Castle, one more victim 
of Giant Despair. The dunce, who remembers hearing 
in the college debating society that “Childe Roland” 
“celebrates the loyalty of a hero to his ideal”; who 
has read also, with dismay, that this much-criticised 
poem proceeded “by a purer because more intuitive 
poetic genesis” from “the currents of imagination 
set moving ” during the composition of “ Paracelsus,” 
and “the unused cosmic material that floated on 
them”; and who is besides aware that there are 
many other explanations, grows exasperated in spite 
of his indifference, and wishes to speak his mind. 


“First of all,” says the dunce, “ it is now known 
that BROWNING, having written no poetry for several 
weeks, composed ‘ Childe Roland’ in the most spon- 
taneous manner and in a day’s time, to get his hand 
in—the greatest single day’s work done by a British 
poet since BURNS wrote ‘Tam o’ Shanter.’ It must 
therefore be an imaginative representation of 
BROWNING’s thought and emotion during the period 
immediately preceding its composition: a musician 
would have given us a sombre sonata ; REMBRANDT, 
a gloomy head with a ray of light across the 
eyes. Well, had it been a piece of music or a 
picture, it might have been possible to translate 
something of its meaning into words; but it is in 
words already--BROWNING’S own words. Would 
anybody dare to explain the meaning of CHOPIN’s 
‘Valse Funébre’ by cutting it up into a set of five- 
finger exercises; or the significance of TURNER’sS 
‘Man Overboard,’ by painting another picture of it 
in a different scheme of colour? Yet literary criti- 
cism is constantly attempting something as absurd— 
the explanation of passionate utterance by utterance 
which is unimpassioned. Any good pianist will tell 
you that he never really understands a piece of 
musie worth studying until he knows it by heart, 
and can play it in the dark; and then he has 
nothing to say about it—couldn’t say anything if 
he tried. If you want to understand ‘Childe 
Roland, read nobody’s account of it, but learn 
it by heart, antl say it over to yourself every 
day for a while—in the underground railway : 
you will find wonderful meanings in it.” Dunces 
always were very unpractical. Mr. SWINBURNE, re- 
ferring to this aspect of literary study in his article 
on Victor Hvuao’s “En Voyage” (North American 
Review for December), makes a good distinction. He 
says it is vain and foolish to attempt “to arrange 
the order of precedence, or determine the rank of 
merit, but the desire to appreciate the special 
qualities, of the writers compared, is ‘ rational and 
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scholarly’. 














Ir housekeepers are in earnest in wishing to benefit the unemployed in East 
London, they should buy Bryant & May's Matches, and refuse the foreign matches 
which are depriving the workers in East London of a large amount in weekly wages 
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MR. SWINBURNE'S prose, full of mannerism as it 
has become latterly, is always the work of one who 
delights in that form of utterance as eagerly as when 
the “Study of Blake” revealed the ambidextrous 
writer. Perpetual youth is the dowéry of poets, and 
has been used to excuse the inconstancy which marks 
their literary affections; but the adoration of Huco 
by SWINBURNE deepens with the years. In his review 
of “En Voyage ” his heartfelt worship of the Titanic 
Frenchman is more apparent in the regret he ex- 
presses that certain sights were unseen and unnoted 
by HvaGo, than in direct praise. For example, the 
lake of Gaube in the valley of Cauterets is not 
described, to MR. SWINBURNE’S “ disappointed amaze- 
ment.” It shocks him almost as much as it would if 
he were some day to find that a chorus of the 
“Agamemnon” had been lost beyond recall from 
his memory as well as from all written or printed 
record. 


Tue “Threnody” in the Athenwum is in a measure 
once more that an ordinary man may read without 
catching his breath; and is marked by the finer 
qualities of MR. SWINBURNE’S later verse —-simplicity 
in the style, and hopefulness in the feeling. 


AT a preliminary meeting of members of the 
National Liberal Club, held on Tuesday, PROorEssoR 
T. W. Rays Davips occupying the chair, it was 
decided to form within the club a “ Philosophical 
Circle,” for the discussion of philosophical questions. 
It is proposed to hold an inaugural dinner on 
January 14th, at 7 p.m., when the Provisional Com- 
mittee will submit proposals as to the organisation 
of the Circle, and an inaugural address will be 
delivered by Proressor T. W. Ruys Davips, on “The 
Evolution of Indian Philosophy as compared with 
Western Thought.” The movement has already 
found cordial and influential support within the 
Club. 


THE modesty of Mr. J. K. STEPHEN gives a 
separate and distinct flavour to politics. He com- 
bines the intellectual and moral force of a GLApD- 
STONE with the intellect of a NAPOLEON and a 
PARNELL. With the equipment of a shillelagh, he 
proposed to stand as a third candidate for Kilkenny, 
and pitch into both sides; but, strange to say, not 
ten Unionists were found to support his nomination. 
So he hopes that the Unionists of Kilkenny will re- 
pair this omission by writing or telegraphing to him 
in order that he may disclose to a dazzled world the 
real strength of the Empire in that constituency. 
MR. STEPHEN says he backs the Fenians because he 
is against Home Rule. He is in favour of restoring 
Ireland to the secret societies. This is the impressive 
morality of the whole Unionist party. 


MADAME NOVIKOFF is always ready to contradict 
any silly story about the Czar that finds its way into 
the newspapers, but on matters of real moment 
she is usually silent or perverse. This perversity 
seems to be a common failing of the extreme Russo- 
phile. Mr. GeorGe KENNAN has again convicted 
Mr. De Winprt of gross errors, which there is little 
reason to suppose that gentleman will correct in his 
forthcoming work on Siberian prisons. It may be a 
comfort to the Czar to have champions of this kind, 
especially the lady who waxes indignant when some 
gossip asserts that her august Sovereign has for- 
bidden his subjects to visit Monte Carlo, though she 
is perfectly tranquil about the treatment of the 
Russian Jews and the Siberian exiles. 


Mr. STANLEY and his assailants still keep up a 
dropping fire, but the warm interest of the struggle 
is over. Sir Ropert Fow er asks for a Commission, 
but the public have quite enough information about 


_ the too notorious rear-guard. 


| 





Mr. WALTER BART- 
TELOT is apparently incapable of learning anything 
from adversity, for he favours the world with a com- 


| munication from a Belgian officer, whose evidence 


cannot be weighed for a moment against Mr. 
Bonny’s. Most people have long accepted the sug- 
gestion that Masor BARTTELOT, in the closing 
months of his life, was an ungovernable lunatic, and 
it is a thousand pities that his own family did not 


reconcile themselves to a theory which would have 


_ saved his memory from all this obloquy. 








“THE court was crowded with the élite of Paris. 
Lorp LYTTON and other ambassadors were present.” 
The ingenuous reader might suppose that this refers 
to some remarkable State trial in the French capital. 
It is a trial indeed, but the accused are two of the 
most loathsome wretches in the whole category of 
criminals. Lorp LyTToN and other ambassadors 
were apparently unable to quell the curiosity which 
distinguished the élite of Belgravia at the trial of 
Mrs. PEARCEY. This crowding to stare at a murderess 
seems to be inseparable from a polite education. No 
doubt Lorp Lytton will write a despatch to Lorp 
SALISBURY about EYRAUD and GABRIELLE BOMPARD, 
and the Foreign Secretary in his next speech will 
mention this zeal as an illustration of his success in 
foreign affairs. 


AN attempt is to be made to revive public interest 
in the idea of an English dramatic Conservatoire. 
The truth is, that though several schemes have been 
tried, they have all failed for lack of proper patron- 
age and sufficient capital. To carry on such a school 
would demand a very large sum, and there is no 
sign that any philanthropist is prepared to spend 
his money in this fashion. As for a State subsidy, 
how improbable that is may be judged, amongst 
other indications, from the fact that the directors 
of the Royal College of Music were afraid to attach 
a dramatic department to their institution for fear 
of losing many subscribers. 


THE body of Sir EDGAR BoreuM is borne to-day, 
by Her Majesty’s express desire, with all such pomp 
as may become the obsequies of the Queen's official 
sculptor, to its last resting-place in our great metro- 
politan church. In Sir EpGAR we lose an artist 
possessed of a peerless gift for portraiture in marble, 
a gift acquired, perhaps, in those éarlier days when, 
as son of the artist-director of the Vienna Mint, 
his attention was especially directed to portrait 
effigies on the Austrian coinage. The deceased 
Academician was a mortuary artist without rival, 
and knew exactly how best to decorate a _ sar- 
cophagus; and he achieved nothing more beautiful 
than his recumbent figure of DEAN STANLEY. This 
faculty especially endeared him to the Queen, and 
of late years his art has been chiefly devoted to the 
adornment of the. tombs or cenotaphs of persons of 
royal or high ecclesiastical rank. 


Or his additions to the statuary of our public 
places it is impossible to speak with equal praise. 
It isa very open question whether a portrait-statue 
is in any case an artistic commemoration of a man 
who has deserved well of the Commonwealth. But 
the very fidelity of Sm EpGAr Borum’s portraiture 
tended to render his street statues commonplace, 
while his quality of picturesqueness was fatal to the 
dignity and severity essential to out-of-door monu- 
ments. Nor was his work redeemed by heroic inspira- 
tion. The DUKE OF WELLINGTON’S equestrian*statue, 
placed last year in front of Apsley House, to com- 
pensate that great general's descendants for any loss 
they may have suffered from the recent removal of 
the incongruous object which disfigured the noble 
entrance to the Green Park, is no doubt an excellent 
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bronze presentment of an elderly gentleman and 
his favourite mount. The four figures of soldiers 
of the Waterloo period at the corners, though 
superfluous, are undeniably picturesque in them- 
selves, and their military trappings absolutely 
correct. But the monument, taken in its entirety, 
is absolutely undecorative. It is, moreover, un- 
inspired and unheroic; and for these qualities not 
comparable to MAROCHETTI'S Ca@:uR DE LION at 
Westminster, one of the very few statues which do 
adorn our capital. 


TWELVE years ago, BOEHM was elected an A.R.A.; 
four years later he became a full Academician. It 
is greatly to the honour of Burlington House that it 
so readily recognises foreign genius, and offers it 
every inducement to confer its presence upon us, 
Yet it is in this generosity that Mr. S¥DNEY 
Cooper, R.A., and sundry others of the older men, 
find cause for reproach against the official art 
corporation. The death of Sir EpGaAr Boerum and 
the retirement of the doyen of the Academy, Mr. 
CALDER MARSHALL, leave two vacant fauleuils at 
Burlington House. Sir EpGaAr found his Magyar 
origin no bar to a baronetcy. On the contrary. He 
received his appointment at Court in 1881, and was 
responsible for the Jubilee coinage. His title was 
conferred last year. In Society he was a cultured 
and lovable man, utterly without ostentation. His 
studio door, to this day, is lettered “Mr. Born.” 
To the esteem and friendship in which he was held 
by the Royal Family the dramatic incidents con- 
nected with his decease bear testimony. 


THE exhibition of pictures by Mr. GEORGE 
Hitcucock at Goupil’s Galleries calls for something 
more than passing comment. Mr. HitcHcock is an 
American artist, living and painting in Holland, 
where he seems to be bound by mystic vows to the 
workship of the tulip. He is certainly profoundly 
enamoured of this glorious flower. He devotes 
canvas after canvas to depicting its culture; and its 
scarlet cup flames in the foreground when he deals 
with a sacred theme. In pure landscape or sea 
pieces, he seems much influenced by MerspaG 
and the contemporary Dutchmen; in subject 
pictures he owes much to France and more to his 
own individual genius. His “Tulip Cutting,” 
which won for him English notoriety, though 
very indifferently hung at last year’s Academy, 
is now on view in Bond Street, and it is in- 
credible how much that beautiful and daring 
picture gains by proper lighting. Close by is 
his “ Maternité,’ with which he secured Parisian 
honours. A peasant woman walks across the soft- 
toned sea-dunes, an urchin at her skirt, a babe 
held gently at her breast; her graceful, but quite 
unidealised, figure moves naturally and pleasantly 
forward ; the warm atmosphere seems to hold the 
light in luminous solution. It is full of poetry, yet 
most unstrained. It is a well-balanced composition, 
and painted with the greatest technical skill. 





CONCERNING Mr. Hitcucock’s “ The Manger,” we 
cannot express ourselves in terms of such unqualified 
admiration. The Madonna is a young and beautiful 
Dutch peasant woman, garbed in one of Holland’s 
most picturesque local costumes, sitting in a vernal 
meadow with the Babe in her arms; on her right, in 
a little fold, are two young calves ; onher left a Haar- 
lem bulb-man’s field of tulips shimmers with motley 
ranks of the serried flowers in the sun ; at Mary’s feet 
a single tulip burns red; but round her head is placed 
a halo of gold. Aisthetically, save for the circlet of 
hard, glittering, incongruous metal, it is a devoutly 
beautiful composition; but the treatment of the 
subject does not please us. It has neither the 
realism of such painters as Mr. HOLMAN Huxr, who 
seek their models in modern Palestine; nor does it 





harmonise with the conventions and _ traditions— 
made dear to us by generations of reverence 
handed down from the great Italian masters. Nor 
again does it accord with PROFESSOR VON UHDE'S 
theories of painting the unlovely European peasants 
of to-day. 

THE ambition of some stage-struck boy or girl 
has more than once been counteracted by a visit to 
the back of the stage. To surmount the dejection 
produced by the discovery that the scenery, and the 
fine dresses, and the brilliant lights, make up a 
phantasmagoria that hides a great ugly cupboard 
full of all manner of skeletons—machinery car- 
penters, call-boys, &c.—requires some robustness of 
intellect. Superstition is one of the last things that 
we connect with the capacity to penetrate that most 
deceptive of all forms of illusion, viz., disillusion. 
Yet it appears from an article in the current Theatre 
that actors, to whom the skeletons of the stage are 
as familiar as ordinary household skeletons are to 
ordinary people, have kept steadily “behind the 
times in the matter of superstition.” 


FRAGMENTS of coal are hurled from the stage to 
the gallery to exorcise the spirit of ill-luck. It is 
destruction to a play to speak the “tag” at re- 
hearsal. To whistle in a dressing-room will cause 
severe illness to the nearest auditor ; and to whistle 
Locke’s music to Macbeth is calculated to bring the 
run of a play to an abrupt termination. The actor's 
fear of a yellow clarinet in the orchestra is only 
equalled by his reverence for cobwebs behind the 
scenes. Black cats are good or bad according to the 
tradition of the theatre. It was not The Private 
Secretary, but a black cat, that brought luck at last to 
the Globe. Friday is generally disliked by actors ; but 
it is Mr. EpwarpD TERRY’S favourite day. Mesdames 
PATTI and BERNHARDT are afraid of the “ evil eye ;” 
but every actor likes a hunchback—*“to touch the 
hunch is to ensure a run of good luck.” All this 
seems very childish ; but who can afford to laugh 
the first laugh? Are there no superstitious ob- 
servances in Parliament, on the Stock Exchange, in 
Convocation, in Art and Literature? As long as life 
remains, or is regarded as a lottery, the belief in 
chance will bring in its train a host of subordinate 
superstitions. 








THE CAROL. 





AN ECLOGUE. 


WAS sixteen that Christmas :—all Veryan parish 
knows the date of the famous “ black winter,” 
whenthe Johann brig came ashore on Kibberick beach, 
with a dozen foreigners frozen stiff on her fore-top, 
and Lawyer Job, up at Ruan, lost all his lambs but 
two. There was neither rhyme nor wit in the season ; 
and up to St. Thomas’s eve, when it first started to 
freeze, the folk were thinking that summer meant to 
run straight into spring. I mind the ash being in leaf 
on Advent Sunday, and acrowd of martins skimming 
round the church windows during sermon-time. 
Each morning brought blue sky, warm mists, and a 
dew that hung on thé brambles till near noon. The 
frogs were spawning in the pools; primroses were 
out by scores and monthly roses blooming still; and 
Master shot a goat-sucker on the last day in 
November. All this puzzled the sheep, I suppose, 
and gave them a notion that their time, too, was at 
hand. At any rate the lambs fell early; and when 
they fell, it had turned to perishing cold. 

That Christmas-eve, while the singers were up at 
the house and the fiddles going like mad, it was a 
dismal time for two of us. Laban Pascoe, the hind, 
spent his night in the upper field where the sheep 
lay, while I spent mine in the chall* looking after 


* Cow-house. 
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Molly, our Guernsey, that had slipped her calf in the 
afternoon—being promised the casling’s skin for 
a Sunday waistcoat, if I took care of the mother. 
Bating the cold air that came under the door, I 
kept pretty cosy, what with the hay-bands round 


my legs and the warm breath of the cows: 
for we kept five. There was no wind outside, 
but moonlight and a still, frozen sky, like a 


sounding board: so that every note of the music 
reached me, with the bleat of Laban’s sheep far up 
the hill and the waves’ wash on the beaches below. 
Inside the chall the only sounds were the slow 
chewing of the cows, the rattle of a tethering- 
block, now and then, or a moan from Molly. Twice 
the uproar from the house coaxed me to the door to 
bave a look at Laban’s scarlet lantern moving above, 
and make sure that he was worse off than I. But 
mostly I lay stillon my straw in the one empty stall, 
staring into the foggy face of my own lantern, 
thinking of the waistcoat, and listening. 

I was dozing, belike, when a light tap on the 
door made me start up, rubbing my eyes. 

* Merry Christmas, Dick!” 

A little head, bright with tumbled curls, was 
thrust in, and a pair of round eyes stared round the 
chall, then back to me, and rested on my face. 

“Merry Christmas, little mistress.” 

“ Dick,—if you tell, Il never speak to you again. 
I only wanted to see if "twas true.” 

She stepped inside the chall, shutting the door 
behind her. Under one arm she hugged a big boy- 
doll, dressed like a sailor,_from the Christmas-tree, 
I guessed,—and a bright tinsel star was pinned on the 
shoulder of her bodice. She had come across the 
cold town-place in her muslin frock, with no covering 
for her shoulders; and the manner in which that 
frock was hitched upon her made me stare. 

“I got out of bed again and dressed myself,” she 
explained. “Nurse is in the kitchen, dancing with 
the young man from Pen-rare who can’t afford to 
marry her for ever so long, father says. I saw them 
twirling, as I slipped out * 

“You have done a wrong thing,” 
might catch your death.” 

Her lip fell:—she was but fourteen. 
only wanted to see if ‘twas true.” 

“What?” I asked, covering her shoulders with 
the empty sack that had been my pillow. 

“Why, that the cows pray on .Christmas-eve. 
Nurse says that at twelve o'clock to-night all the 





said I: “ you 


“Dick, I 


somebody is there to see. Sao, as it’s near twelve 
by the tall clock indoors, I've come to see,” she 
wound up. 

“ It’s quig-nogs, I expect. I never heard of it.” 

“Nurse says they kneel and make a cruel moan, 
like Christian creatures. It’s because Christ was 
born in a stable, and so the cows know all about it. 
Listen to Molly! Dick, she’s going to begin !” 

But Molly having heaved her moan, merely shud- 
dered and was still again. 

“Just fancy, Dick,” the little one went on, 
“it happened in a chall like ours!” She was quiet 
for a moment, her eyes fixed on the glossy rumps of 
the cows. Then, turning quickly—* I know about it, 
and I'll show you. Dick, you must be Saint Joseph 
and I'll be the Virgin Mary. Wait a bit * 

God forgive me if I wanted to laugh! Her quick 
fingers began to undress the sailor-doll and fold 
his clothes carefully. “I meant to christen him 
Robinson Crusoe,” she explained, as she laid the 
small garments, one by one, on the straw; “ but he 
can't be Robinson Crusoe till I've dressed him again 
properly.” The doll was stark naked now, with 
waxen face and shoulders and bulging bags of saw- 
dust for body and legs. 

“ Dick,” she said, folding the doll in her arms 
and kissing it,—* St. Joseph, I mean—the first 
thing we've got to do is to let people know 
he’s born. Sing that carol I heard you trying over 
last week—the one that says ‘Far and far I carry 
»” 





| 
cows in their stalls will be on their knees, if only | 
| 
| 





So I sang, while she rocked the babe :— 


“* Vaked hoy, brown boy, 

Tn the 
Piping, carolling 

holks out of sle Pp: 


* he 
Li fe s0ces, Thi shoe x. 


snow deep, 


P ° 
Shoes so wet and worn 
* 
* But IT bring the merry news 
” ° . 
Christ is born! 


Rise. pretty mistress, 
/ : 


Tn your smock of silk 2 
Give me for my good NES 

, , . 

Bread and new mill. 


Jou. je yin Jewry, 

This ve ry morn — 
far and far I carry it 
Christ is born !°” 


She heard me gravely to the end; then pulling a 
handful of straw, spread it in the empty manger and 
laid the doll there. No, 1 forget: one moment she 
held it close to her breast and looked down on it. 
The God who fashions children can tell where she 
learnt that look, and why I remembered it ten years 
later, when they let me look into the room where 
she lay with another babe in her clay-cold arms. 

“Count forty,” she went on, using the very words 
of Pretty Tommy, our parish clerk ; “ count forty 
and let fly with ‘ Now draw around—— ” 


4 


“ Now draw around, qood Chrisi 
tnd rest you we rship-ing— 


ian men, 


We sang the carol softly together, she resting one 
hand on the edge of the manger. 

“And now there’s nothing to do but sit down and 
wait for the wise men and the shepherds.” 

It was a little while that she watched, being long 
over-tired. The warm air of the chall weighed on 
her eyelids: and, as they closed, her head sank on 
my shoulder. For ten minutes I sat, listening to her 
breathing. Molly rose heavily from her bed and lay 
down again, with a long sigh: another cow woke up 
and rattled her rope a dozen times through its ring; 
up at the house the fiddling grew more furious; but 
the little maid slept on. At last I wrapped the sack 
closely round her, and lifting her in my arms, carried 
her out into the night. She was my master’s 
daughter, and I had not the courage to kiss so 
much as her hair. Yet I had no envy for the 
dancers, then. 

As we passed into the cold air she stirred. 

“ Dick, did they come? And where are you 
carrying me?” Then, when I told her, “ Dick, I will 
never speak to you again, if you don’t carry me first 
to the gate of the upper field.” 

So I carried her to the gate, and sitting up in my 
arms she called twice, 

“ Laban— Laban!” 

“What cheer—O?” the hind called back. His 
lantern was a spark on the hill-side, and he could 
not tell the voice, at that distance. 

“Have you seen him?” 

“ Wha-a-a-t ?” 

“The angel of the Lo-o-ord!” 

“ Wha-a-a-t?” 

“T’'m afraid we can’t make him understand,” she 
whispered. “ Hush; don’t shout!” For a moment, 
she seemed to consider; and then her shrill treble 
quavered out on the frosty air, my own deeper voice 
taking up the second line 

as The first * Nowell’ the angel did say 
Was to certain poor shepherds, in fields as they lay, 
Tn fields as they lay. a-tending their sheep, 
On a cold winter's night that was so deep 
Nowell! Norell! 


Christ is born in Israel !” 


Our voices followed our shadows across the gate 
and far up the field, where Laban’s sheep lay dotted. 
What Laban thought of it I cannot tell: but to me 
it seemed, for the moment, that the shepherd among 
his ewes, the dancers within the house, the sea 
beneath us, and the stars in their courses overhead 
moved all to one tune,—the carol of two children on 
the hill-side. Q. 
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LETTER TO THE EDITOR. 





THE LIBERAL PARTY AND LAND PURCHASE. 


S1r,—In the deluge of words with which Mr. Parnell is seek- 
ing to confuse the judgment of his countrymen and obscure the 
real issues at stake in the present = crisis, he makes one 
good point at the expense of the Liberal leaders. That point is 
in connection with the Irish Land Question. In his manifesto 
Mr. Parnell sums up Mr. Gladstone’s utterances thus :—* in 
other and shorter words, that the Irish Legislature was not to be 
given the power of solving the agrarian difficulty, and that the 
Imperial Parliament would not.” Again, in his speech at 
Dublin, Wednesday, December 10th, Mr. Parnell lays stress on 
the same point :—“ We are left without any answer to our query 
as to whether the Liberal party will allow us to settle this 
land question or will settle it themselves.” Mr. Gladstone has 
denied the aceuracy of Mr. Parnell’s version of what took 
place at the Hawarden interview. But the fact remains. 
There is great uncertainty and difference of opinion in 
the Liberal party as to what settlement of the Irish Land 
Question Mr. Gladstone and his next Cabinet will propose. 
In the years immediately succeeding the defeat of 1886, Mr. 
Gladstone, Lord Spencer, and Mr. John Morley stated in a rather 
half-hearted manner that Land Purchase was still an integral 
feature of their Irish policy. We have heard no such de- 
elarations lately. And candidates sent down by the Liberal 
officials at headquarters have been speaking and pledging 
themselves against the policy of buying out Irish landlords 
on English credit. Mr. Parnell, therefore, has some justification 
for asking, “ What is to be the poliey of the Liberal party?” 
“ Will they settle the Irish agrarian difficulty on the principles 
laid down in 1886?" “If not, will they empower the Dublin 
Legislature to deal with the question as it sees fit?” It would 
be well if on this question our leaders would condescend to 
lead. At the present crisis, a decided statement as to whether 
the Imperial Parliament or the Irish Parliament is to have 
the solution of the difficult problem of Irish real property—it is 
a problem that must be promptly solved if Ireland is to have 
peace—would prevent Mr. Parnell making capital at the expense 
of Mr. Justin MeCarthy and his party, and would save many 
Liberal candidates from giving pledges which must prove 
embarrassing in the next Parliament, and even irreconcilable 
with support of Mr. Gladstone’s Government. It is just as 
well, for the sake of the Liberal party, that the Liberal leaders 
should learn that, owing to their reticence on this subject, rocks 
are rising up ahead. Dozens of Liberal candidates, who have 
not thought very deeply on the subject, but who perceive that 
“no buying out of Irish landlords with English money” is a 
ae ge electioneering cry, are pledging themselves heedlessly, 
mt irrevocably, to vote against any Land Purchase Bill. 
Thousands of strong Home Rulers in the constituencies would be 
loth to see the settlement of the Lrish Land Question left to the 
tender mercies of Mr. Parnell, in his new mood, or even of the 
authors of the * Plan of Campaign.” Mr. Gladstone’s hold on his 
party and on the country was never greater than at the present 
moment. Let him speak afew wise words of warning, which will 
serve to restrain rash pledges and conduce to the solidarity of the 
Liberal party in the next Parliament. 

London, December, 1890. A LIBERAL CANDIDATE, 








A LITERARY CAUSERIE. 





Tue Speaker OFFIce, 
Friday, December 19th, 1890. 
[* is not so very long ago since a blast reverberated 
through the columns of THE SPEAKER, sum- 
moning all good men and true to wage war against 
the wholesale robbery of British brains then daily 
being perpetrated by our light-hearted and most 
hospitable kinsfolk across the troubled but ever- 
lessening ocean. The British Lion, unless I am 
mistaken, did not respond to the invitation. Deep- 
rooted in that lion’s heart dwells ineradicably the 
persuasion that the truest kindness he can bestow 
upon an author, even a British author, is to keep the 
dog poor. Seals and lobsters must be looked after 
and even fought for, but the dues of authors are not 
worth the blood and bones of a single undersized 
private in a Scotch Highland regiment recruited in 
Whitechapel. 

The situation seemed hopeless, when suddenly we 
hear that the fortress, apparently impregnable, has 
thrown open its portcullis, and that the British 
author, poor, prowling devil, hitherto rigorously 








excluded from his best market, is bidden to walk up 
thenceforth, to the tune of “ Yankee Doodle,” and levy 
taxes upon the vast reading populations of the New 
World. It is not done yet, but it is confidently 
predicted that it will be by the first of next July. 
“What a night for Liberal Unionists is this!” ob- 
served Sir Henry James last Tuesday at a Restaurant. 
“What a day for authors will be the First of July, 
1891!” 


Delightful as is the prospect of seeing all the popu- 
lar authors of one’s acquaintance growing rich beyond 
the dreams of avarice, the feeling heart cannot but 
be touched by the thought of the many brave folk, 
once mighty with the pen, who have perished in 
their poverty. What would not this First of July, 
1891, have meant to Mrs. Henry Wood—to Mr. 
Martin Tupper? They were read by thousands of 
Americans who underscored their favourite passages 
and scribbled their appreciations on the margin, and 
wrote burning words of acknowledgment, and be- 
sought an autograph and a lock of hair; and, indeed, 
exhibited all the symptoms of infatuation, except 
one, the rarest of all, which impels its victim to ex- 
press his emotion in the currency of his country. 
They died in their enemies’ day—these departed 
authors. Here, at least, they shall not be forgotten. 


_ This great, unexpected, amazing gift, which more 
than wipes out the “ Alabama Claims,” is coupled 
with a condition which has excited a good deal of 
remark and some censure. To get copyright in 
America the book must be first printed and pub- 
lished in America. This is said to be an audacious 
attempt to appropriate the whole printing trade of 
Great Britain. At first sight, it looks like it. 


The British Author, for the first time since 
Czedmon, finds himself likely to become a person of 
commercial importance. Trades and industries may 
turn on him, instead of, which always seemed so 
natural, his turning on them. Millions of pounds—of 
pounds—-not of authors, are interested in those trades. 
The position is an impressive one. What will the 
British Author do? Will he prove himself the latest 
edition of “The Complete Tradesman,” and carry 
his wares, his novels and poems, essays and studies 
to the biggest market; will he turn a deaf ear to the 
printer and the paper-maker of his native island, and 
a blind eye to the offensive vagaries of the type-setter 
and press-corrector of New York? or will he, without 
a murmur, forego a princely revenue, and abide in 
Bloomsbury feasting his eyes upon editions of his 
works all abounding in those superfluous vowels of 
which the Yankee would have robbed him? 


He will probably steer a middle course, and have 
his books printed simultaneously both in New York 
and London. He will not fail to observe that a 
writer of his eminence and real popularity is sure to 
be reprinted in America, and have the second “u” left 
out of his “humour” whether he likes it or not; 
therefore, he may as well share the profits of sale, 
even of a truncated article; but on the other hand, 
his English feeling will shrink with horror from the 
danger of injuring the noble craft of the British 
printer, or from circulating here, at home, the dis- 
figured English, indistinct type, and shiny paper, 
of the American market. He will therefore print 
twice over. 


The Americans are being greatly blamed for this 
condition. But why? America is entitled to con- 
sider itself a separate country, even although its 
prevailing tongue is English. It is an accident that 
American boys and girls are taught English in the 
nursery; it is an accident that there is a better 
market for Lord Tennyson’s poetry in America than 
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for Alfred de Musset’s. The American Government 
is not bound to take official cognisance of the fact 
that Americans have not a language of their own, 


but only an intonation. 


Whenan American Act of Congress requires foreign 
authors to print and publish their books first in 
America, it only follows the example set by the British 
Statute Book. Nothing is clearer than that to acquire 
copyright under the British Statute a book must 
be first published within the United Kingdom. 
Who, I wonder, remembers the plot of “ Haunted 
Hearts,” by Miss Maria Susanna Cummins? Miss 
Maria was a domiciled citizen of the United 
States, where she wrote “ Haunted Hearts”; but 
having written it, she, craftily, went to Montreal, 
and there, in the Biblical language of Lord Cairns, 
sojourned,” whilst the book was being printed 
and published in London by Messrs. Low and 
Company, at the monstrous price of sixteen 
shillings. As soon as her book was out, Miss 
Maria Susanna Cummins skipped gaily back to 
the States, and watched events. Messrs. Routledge, 
animated by a fiery zeal for cheap literature, 
and deploring that * Haunted Hearts” should not 
be within the reach of our great middle-class, 
published (without leave) an impression at two shil- 
lings. Then a ring was at once formed. Solicitors 
began writing letters headed ‘Haunted Hearts,” 
learned counsel were retained, and the two big 
publishing-houses fought it out even unto the bitter 
end, which is the House of Lords. It was argued 
that notwithstanding the fact that the book was 
first published in England, yet, as Miss Maria Susanna 
Cummins alien, she could have no 


“ 


Was an copy- 
right. But this argument failed, all the noble | 
Lords being of opinion that, as the book was 
first published in England by an alien friend 


during a temporary residence in a British Colony, 


it was entitled to copyright. Lords Cairns and 
Westbury thought it was not necessary for 
Miss Cummins to have taken her little trip to 


Montreal, but as Lord Cranworth and Lord Chelms- 
ford thought otherwise, it was as well she went. 
But Counsel and Court alike agreed that there 
could be no British copyright without a first 
publication in Great Britain, Lord Westbury ob- 
serving that the Copyright Act, by its preamble, 
contained an invitation to men of learning in every 
country to make the United Kingdom the place of 
first publication of their works. 


Is not this just what the Americans are doing 
bribing our learned poets and accomplished novelists 
to carry their manuscripts to America? France has 
always been more cosmopolitan, and has never in- 
sisted on prior publication in France as a condition 
of protection. 

By treaty, and apart from statute, the rights of 
foreign authors to British copyright have been ex- 
tended, and where such treaties exist a first publica- 
tion in Great Britain may be dispensed with; but 
our own movements in the matter have not been so 
remarkably rapid as to justify our complaining of 
our neighbours for taking only one step at a time. 
The Treaty will follow the Statute. 


Before the next Century is out of her teens we 
may expect one uniform system of International 
Copyright, but the time is not yet ripe for revilings 
one of another. Our own Copyright Laws are glass- 
houses at which many stones may still be thrown. 


After all, the only important things to consider 
are social effects. What sort of fellow will an 
Englishman, will an American be a century hence? 
Will he have a wife? will he go to church? what 
wine (if any) will he drink after dinner? for what 
will he greatly care? One thing seems pretty cer- 


tain, he must be prepared for the existence of 


| 
| 


| clings. 





a class of enormously wealthy authors and drama- 
tists—men, women, and children—-drawing incomes 
of tens of thousands a year from the owner- 
ship of popular poetry, sentimental, religious, and 
sensational novels and successful plays. It is a 
bewildering prospect for us to whom the amus- 
ing old Grub Street tradition most unaccountably 
The world will soon get used to it. 


Literature will continue as before to take care of 
herself. No Impostor has ever yet found a home 
within her walls--none, we know, ever will or can 
therefore nobody need be alarmed, or prétend that it 
is the love of letters that makes him angry with the 
success of Frank Fustian’s poetry or Tom Tatter’s 


novel. It is simply jealousy. A. B. 
REVIEWS. 
—— 
THE LATEST ESTIMATE OF WARREN 
HASTINGS. 
Warren Hastines. (“Rulers of India” Seri By Capt. L. J. 
Trotter. London: Henry Frowde (Clarendon Press). 1890, 


i ue compilation of short and striking biographies 

is becoming a very popular and profitable de- 
partment of literature. Its success appears to de- 
pend considerably on the Editor's skill in selecting a 
serial title that shall enable him to string together 
by some common feature or wide principle of classi- 
fication a sufficient number of attractive historic 
names. In the beginning we had such broad 
divisions of the sphere of human activity as are de- 
noted by the contrast between Action and Thought, 
Politics and Philosophy; we have had galleries of 
Statesmen and Metaphysicians, Soldiers and Savants. 
We are now condescending to geographical cate- 
gories, and have been introduced to a long and some- 
what fantastic series of the “ Rulers of India.” Under 
this designation its editor is leading forward succes- 


sively a number of notable persons connected, 
indeed, with India, but exhibiting every kind 
| of disparity in regard to _ political situation, 


range of authority, and proportionate importance 
generally. At the head of this strange procession 
marched Asoka, the Buddhist King, looming large 
and dim just at the dawn of Indian hjstory ; while 
the rear is brought up two thousand years later by 
the familiar figure of the lamented Lord Mayo. 
In the middle ranks two Moghul emperors, whom 
vast realms obeyed, join company with Dupleix and 
Lord Clive, who governed and fought for two 
trading companies; and Lord Clyde, an English 
Commander-in-Chief, who never ruled or conquered 
an inch of India, appears, despite his well-known 
modesty, in the same illustrious assemblage. Out of 
the fourteen representative rulers of that ancient 
and long-suffering country during some twenty 
centuries, four only are native born, and the rest 
are characteristically discovered to have been 
Englishmen. 

However, Warren Hastings was indubitably a 
man with the gift of rulership; and the only ques- 
tion is whether even that insatiable consumer of 
compressed information, the general reader, has not 
had enough of him just now. Apart from serial 
exigencies, Captain Trotter's excuse for reproducing 
Hastings at this moment rests on the publication 
last year by Mr. Forrest of three folio volumes of 
Indian State Papers, which he treats as if they had 
not been always accessible to any who cared to look 
for them in the archives of the India Office. Asa 
matter of fact these papers had been used in the 
previous biographies; which may explain why 
Captain Trotter’s book contains nothing absolutely 
new, and throws no further light upon those 
passages in the career of Hastings that are still 
obscure and interesting after a century's controversy 
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over them. Yet the volume may be worth reading 
by those who take up the subject for the first time, 
since it gives a tolerably clear account of the salient 
events and transactions of the period, and tells the 
story of Hastings’ private life fairly enough; 
although we must add a warning against alliterative 
generalisations. “ Plassey, Panipat, and Pondi- 
cherry” (says our author) “ are names which repre- 
sent three critical stages in the growth of our Indian 
rule;” but in the first place the events thus in- 
dicated all happened within four years of each other, 
so that they can hardly be stages; and secondly, 
their bearing upon the expansion of British India 
was, except in the case of Plassey, remote, indirect, 
or comparatively immaterial. Captain Trotter be- 
lieves that if the Marattas had been victorious 
at Panipat, they would have established a great 
empire in India: but they never made any real 
impression upon the Northern provinces. And it is 
certainly a serious over-statement of cause and 
effect to affirm that the surrender in 1761 by the 
French of Pondicherry (which was restored to them 
very soon afterwards) “left us free to dominate in 
course of time all the wide country that spreads from 
the Arabian Sea to the Bay of Bengal.” We owe 
the permanent extinction of French rivalry in India 
to two much greater causes—our own naval superi- 
ority, and the general break up of the French 
Government towards the end of ¢ke last century. 
Warren Hastings administered British India 
vigorously and successfully through thirteen stormy 
years, and for his reward was seven years under 
impeachment; it is the longest Governor-General- 
ship and far the longest State trial on record. The 
life of a man who underwent such vicissitudes, who 
stood in this manner before the public for more 
than twenty years, and who was pilloried by the 
invectives of Burke, Fox, and Sheridan, cannot fail 
tocommand permanent interest. Upon the principal 
charges against him public opinion has not even yet 
pronounced a unanimous verdict; although the 
current has been turning in his favour, and the point 
of view has greatly changed. In the last century he 
was accused and acquitted of atrocious crimes; and 
fifty years afterwards Macaulay, with many rhetori- 
cal flourishes, described him as a kind of Strafford, 
one who sinned and suffered on a grand scale for 
his country’s good. In these days no one believes 
that he was a great criminal; but some of us 
still question whether all his public acts and pri- 
vate dealings were up to the lofty level of modern 
political purism. He found himself more than once 
in perilous and intricate situations, out of which he 
found his way by dint of great energy, fortitude, 
and resource. His enemies, whom he foiled, declared 
that he stuck at nothing to disentangle himself; 
his friends said, and most people now agree with 
them, that he beat his adversaries by superior 
ability, and emerged out of the pelting showers of 
calumny with an unstained reputation for integrity. 
The business of the Rohilla war is very well ex- 
plained by Captain Trotter, who states the real 
facts, and disposes of subsequent exaggerations ; 
although he does not argue very forcibly upon 
the point at issue, which involves a question of 
political casuistry. Is it justifiable to make war 
upon neighbours who have given no provocation 
(though possibly a pretext), but whose power may 
undoubtedly be extinguished with great advantage to 
the protection and permanent tranquillity of a weak 
frontier? Upon this motive, and upon the prospect 
of obtaining large sums for the payment of his stand- 
ing army, Hastings formed and openly defended his 
Rohilla policy; and although we do not agree with 
Captain Trotter's view that he was incontestably 
right, we can admire the resolution with which he 
faced personal responsibility and sure disapprobation 
in doing what he thought best for his country and 
his Government. In this, as in the other great 
political transactions, such as his conduct at Benares 
and his treatment of the Oudh Begum, upon which 
Hastings has been arraigned, the question is one of 








opinion, to be determined by any one who chooses 
to study the ample documentary evidence. But the 
Nuncomar trial raises a question of fact, whether 
Hastings instigated the prosecution or influenced the 
sentence ; and upon this point there is no evidence 
at all, nor was there likely to beany. It is therefore 
only just to accept the Governor-General’s formal 
affirmation that he in no way interfered in the 
matter. 

On the other hand, it was necessary, in order to 
prove Hastings incapable of sinister designs, to 
attempt to persuade us that he was an easy, good- 
natured sort of person. Captain Trotter tells us 
that Gleig’s life of Hastings “ teems with instances of 
his kindly, placable, trustful, perhaps too trustful, 
nature,” and that to this purport “ painted portraits 
speak as clearly as the printed records.” We shall 
read very differently the portraits of Hastings in his 
prime; and it was to Gleig’s milk-and-water con- 
ception of Hastings that we owe the vigorous and 
flamboyant delineation by Macaulay, which stamped 
its extravagances ineffaceably upon a whole genera- 
tion. In private life Hastings was a kind-hearted 
man; but in dealing with public affairs he was 
alert and wary, with great power of reserve and 
concentration, a determined combatant, whom, as 
Macaulay observes, it was dangerous to push into a 
corner. 

However, it seems unnecessary to continue the 
interminable discussions over Warren Hastings, 
which have now lasted more than a century. 
What concerns Englishmen to understand is that 
Hastings carried the government of India safely 
through a momentous period of our national his- 
tory, when our transmarine possessions were in 
great peril all over the world, because all the 
naval powers of Europe were banded against us, 
while we were contending at the same time with 
a formidable revolt in America. When, in the 
course of the Seven Years’ War, we had driven 
the French out of India and North America, and 
had thus rid ourselves of our only powerful rival, it 
might have been supposed that we should remain in 
comparatively peaceful occupation. But so soon as 
foreign competition ceased, internal troubles began 
in both hemispheres; the colonists struck for inde- 
pendence in the West; the native powers com- 
bined to dispute our predominance in the East; 
and the Frenchman, evicted and disappointed, 
naturally encouraged and aided both movements. 
In America the insurgents, after an arduous 
struggle, tore down the British flag; in India 
the end of a long and exhausting contest found our 
flag not only flying still, but planted more firmly 
than ever; nor had either the implacable hostility 
of Mysore, or the predatory Maratta invasions, suc- 
ceeded in wresting an acre of British territory from 
the grasp of Warren Hastings. He had no aristo- 
cratic connections or parliamentary influence at a time 
when the great families and the House of Commons 
held immense power; he was surrounded by enemies 
in his own Council; and his immediate masters, the 
East India Company, gave him very fluctuating sup- 
port. When the storm had blown over in India, and he 
had piloted his vessel into calm water, he was sacrificed 
with little or no hesitation to party exigencies in 
ingland; the ministry would have recalled him; 
they consented to his impeachment; they left him 
to be baited by the Opposition and to be ruined by 
the law’s delay, by the incredible procrastination 
and the obsolete formalities of a seven years’ 
trial before the House of Lords. Upon such a 
career, upon the value of the services rendered 
to his country and the injustice with which 
he was requited, the English people must by this 
time have formed a judgment too broadly based 


to be much affected by any fresh balancing of 


evidence for or against his behaviour when he stood 
at bay against false and vindictive accusers like 
Nuncomar and Francis, or fought at great odds 


against Hyder Ali and the Maratta league. Captain : 
Trotter's biography of Hastings is a respectable: 
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performance, which may be commended to those who 
have not yet made up their minds regarding the 
man to whom, above all others, it is due that 
Englishmen are now taking more than an academical 
interest in a series of the Rulers of India. 


THE STORY OF THE LAKE-DWELLINGS. 


Tue Laxe-Dwewiines or Evrore: petnc tHe Rurnp Lecturss 1 
Arcu®oLoGy ror 1888. By Robert Munro, M.A., M.D., 
Secretary of the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland, Author of 
“Ancient Scottish Lake-Dwellings or Crannogs.”’ London: 
Cassell & Company, Limited. 1890. 


Dr. Ropert Munro's “ Lake-Dwellings of Europe” 
comes opportunely to fill a gap in the scientific 
record. Since the publication of the late Dr. 
Keller's “ Eighth Report on the Swiss Pfahlbauten” 
in 1879 and the summary of the first seven Reports 
in the English edition by Mr. Lee, the results of 
lacustrine researches in Switzerland have been 
greater in number and importance than in any 
previous period of equal duration, while in Italy, 
Germany, and Hungary a large number of sites have 
been discovered and explored of which there is no 
account easily accessible to the English reader. 
Having been requested by the Society of Antiquaries 
of Scotland to deal with this subject as their Rhind 
Lecturer for 1888, and finding, as the result of a 
preliminary visit to the principal sources of lake 
dwelling researches in Europe, that the two years 
which were available for the collection of his mate- 
rials would barely suffice, the author says : 


“In these circumstances, I resolved to proceed de nore, and to 
construct my story of the lake-dwellings from whatever trustworthy 
sources I could lay my hands on. In order to carry out this 
intention, my wife and I perambulated the whole of Central Europe, 
with note and sketch books in hand, visiting, as far as was prac- 
ticable, the sites of lake-dwellings, and searching museums and 
libraries wherever we thought their relics or records were to be found. 
The eastern limit of the region thus ‘visited may be represented by a 
line drawn from Koénigsberg to Trieste, passing through the inter- 
mediate towns of Krakow, Buda-Pesth, and Agram. The materials 
brought together from within this area are to a very considerable 
extent absolutely new to British archeologists.” 


The list of museums and important private col- 
lections thus visited, and laid under contribution for 
the materials of the work, extends to sixty-six, and 
the number of objects of which illustrations are 
given in the volume is close on 2,000. In selecting 
his illustrations, the author has wisely avoided 
repeating examples that have already come within 
reach of the English reader, except where they 
belong to stations that are the best or only re- 
presentatives of their kind, and in this way has 
introduced as much novelty as possible without 
detracting from the representative character of the 
work. Besides the merits of being well drawn and 
reproduced—in general to a uniform scale—they 
have a special value for scientific purposes, in being 
authenticated by the citation of the sources from 
which they are taken—the local derivation of each 
object, and the museum or private collection in 
which it is now preserved, being always specified. 
Perhaps a little less crowding would have been an 
advantage to some of the plates; but no arch#o- 
logical reader will be dissatisfied with the multipli- 
cation of specimens, especially if they happen to be 
new to him, as most of these will probably be. 

The arbitrary division of the subject into six 
lectures, in conformity with the requirements of the 
Rhind Lectureship, has no doubt its disadvantages, 
but these have been reduced toa minimum by the 
ingenious nature of the arrangement adopted in the 
descriptive portion of the work. A brief historical 
introduction opens the subject, directing attention 
to the surprising results to science which followed 
the first accidental discovery of the lake-dwellings 
in the Swiss lakes. The historical element then 
gives place to the descriptive, and the reader is taken 
round the area of the primary development of the 
pile-dwellings in the lakes of Western Switzerland 
and Savoy. From nearly the same starting-point, 








the round again goes by the eastern area of Switzer- 
land and the Upper Rhine district, to the great 
Danubian basin, which is followed downwards as 
far as the lacustrine trail shows itself, finishing with 
Laibach near the source of the Drave, and then 
taking up the terramaras in the valley of the Po. 
In this way a circuit is virtually made of the great 
Alpine chain, and all the lacustrine stations of the 
Stone and Bronze Ages of any importance visited 
and described. Returning to Switzerland, the trail 
of the Iron Age settlements is similarly followed, 
leading northwards by the Lower Rhine district to 
North Germany (where settlements both of the 
earlier and later periods are met with), and finally 
the ferp mounds of Friesland, the crannogs of Scot- 
land and Ireland, and the rarer traces of pile- 
dwellings in England are dealt with. Lastly the 
significance of the various phenomena of the life and 
culture of the people thus disclosed is summarised, 
and the relations of the different phases of their 
culture to other manifestations of the general pre- 
historic culture in the adjacent areas are discussed. 
A clear idea of the distribution of the stations in 
the different lakes is obtained from a series of sketch 
maps constructed to show this feature prominently ; 
and from them the reader is also enabled to see that 
the stations of the Bronze Age as a rule lay further 
from the shore than those of the Stone Age. Com- 
paring the descriptions in the text with the vast 
multitude of objects figured in the illustrative plates, 
it becomes abundantly clear that the culture of the 
Bronze Age lake-dwellers was not by any means a 
low culture of its kind. 

Perhaps the most interesting, and certainly the 
least-known section of the inquiry into the condi- 
tions of life among the lake-dwellers of the Con- 
tinent, is that which relates to the Iron Age stations, 
of which La Téne, at the north end of the Lake of 
Neuchatel, is the chief. The objects recovered from 
this station are unfortunately much scattered, but 
collections more or less representative have been 
preserved in the museums of Bienne, Neuchatel, 
Berne, and Geneva. In these the preponderance of 
warlike weapons, and the striking difference of their 
forms, no less than of their material, from those of 
earlier lacustrine stations is at once apparent. There 
is also an equally striking difference in the character 
and situation of the dwellings, which M. Vouga de- 
scribes as single houses situated on the banks of an 
ancient river. On this subject Dr. Munro says :— 

“In face of these facts, the opinion of the earlier investigators, 
that La Téne was an ordinary palafitte of the Iron Age, analogous to 
the lake-dwelling villages of the preceding ages, can no longer 
be entertained. Its geographical position, commanding the great 
highway between Constance and Geneva, and the vast preponderance 
of warlike weapons among its relics, clearly point to its having been 
a military station or outlook. Nor does it require much penetration 
to learn from its present ruins something of its final fate. The 
quantity of human bones, representing some thirty or forty indi- 
viduals, some with gashes on the tops of their skulls, the number of 
abandoned swords, still in their scabbards, the incongruous medley of 
relics found by Vouga at the bottom of the ancient river-bed—all 
indicate that its capture by an enemy was sudden, and the straggle 
fierce. The discovery of Roman remains, such as coins, tiles, pottery, 
bricks (one with the mark of the 21st Legion, ‘ Rapax’) on and around 
La Téne, leave little doubt that its conquerors were the Romans,” 


In the Lake of Paladru, however (in which tradi- 
tion has located a submerged city), true Iron Age 
palafittes, one of which had an extent of 1,600 square 
miles, have been discovered. 

One of the most interesting lacustrine stations of 
North Germany is that of Spandau, near Berlin, the 
piles of which are now enveloped in a thick bed of 
peat. It was a Bronze Age station, and is note- 
worthy for the number of weapons it has yielded, to 


the almost complete exclusion of the unwarlike varie-. 


ties of implements and personal ornaments, which 
are so characteristic of the Swiss lake stations of the 
same age. Virchow’s opinion of the general character 
of the pile-dwelling settlements of North Germany 
is that they are all, with perhaps a very few excep- 
tions, of a much more recent period than those of 
South Germany and Switzerland, and that many of 
them were contemporary with the Burgwiille, or 
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dry-stone and earthen forts, of the neighbouring 
districts. Dr. Munro admits the difficulty of estim- 
ating the chronological range of these North German 
lake-dwellings, occasioned by the mixed character of 
their relics; but he adds that whatever doubts may 
be cast on their antiquity and early origin, there can 
be none as to the comparatively late occupancy of 
many of them; and their contemporaneity with the 
Burgwiille opens a field of research of considerable 
importance to European archeology. 

If the villages of pile-dwellings in the lakes of 
Switzerland and North Italy were known at all to 
the Romans, no Roman writer alludes to them. Pliny, 
however, states that he had seen the wretched 
Chauci of the Netherlands living in cabins pitched 
on eminences artificially constructed in the midst of 
the waves, and of a height just beyond the reach of 
the highest tides. Although the ferp mounds of 
Friesland, like the terramaras of Italy, have been 
used for fertilising purposes, it is but recently that 
they have attracted the attention of archeologists, 
and Dr. Munro’s description of them will be new to 
English readers. They seem to be marine pile-dwell- 
ings of the period before the great sea-dykes per- 
manently converted the plains on which they now 
stand into dry land. It is computed that there are 
about 150 of them in West Friesland alone. The 
relics found in them are not of prehistoric forms, 
and in some cases coins of the ninth century and 
other objects of that late period have been obtained 
from them. While the ferpen of Friesland show 
remains of a substructure of piles, the wurthen of 
Holstein seem to have been founded on a packwerk 
of masses of brushwood, steadied by piles driven 
through it, like the crannogs of Scotland and Ireland. 

The special feature of the Irish crannogs is the 
prevalence among their relics of both the styles of 
ornamentation characteristic of the pre-Christian 
and the early Christian civil’sation of that country. 
The iron swords from Lisnacroghera, with their 
beautifully decorated scabbards of bronze, especially 
recall the swords with decorated scabbards of La 
Tene. The Scottish lake-lwellings, though not so pro- 
lific of relies as thoseof Ireland, have, like them, yielded 
evidence of occupation to a comparatively recent 
period. Although a few isolated examples of objects 
of the Stone and Bronze Ages have been found, 
there is no lacustrine station in either country which 
‘an be assigned to one or other of these periods on 
the ground of its general contents. Summing up the 
evidence on this point, Dr. Munro observes that 
whatever evidence may be forthcoming as to the 
prevalence of pre-historic relics in these crannogs, 
there is no possibility of denying that the vast 
majority of them were not only inhabited but con- 
structed during the Iron Age, and there can be no 
reasonable doubt that the period of their greatest 
development was at least as far posterior to Roman 
civilisation as that of the Swiss Pfahlbauten was 
anterior to it. But this wide interval between the 
pile-dwellings of the Swiss lakes and the brushwood 
packwerk of the British crannogs is bridged by a 
series of links represented by the Iron Age structures 
in the lakes of Switzerland, Germany, and France. 
The gap in the continuity of the European system of 
super-aqueous habitation is thus more apparent than 
real, and there is no primé facie improbability in the 
hypothesis that the Celts of the British area derived 
their knowledge of this custom from the great sys- 
tem of Central Europe, developed at a much earlier 
period. 

It is impossible, even in a cursory way, to indi- 
cate the lines of argument pursued in the discussion 
of the interesting questions of the culture and 
civilisation of the lake-dwellers of Central Europe, 
to which Dr. Munro devotes the last chapter of his 
work. Suffice it to say that there is not in the 
whole range of pre-historic archeology any class of 
antiquities that gives greater support to the gen- 
erally accepted sequence of the Ages of Stone, 
Bronze, and Iron, or throws more light on the intro- 
duction of metals into Europe. The contents of 





graves and ceremonial burials illustrate certain 
special products of the technical skill of a people, 
but in these lacustrine dwellings we have the 
materials for reconstructing the entire life-history 
of their inhabitants. When rescued from the relic- 
bed, and arranged in their proper classification, they 
present us with an almost perfect picture of the arts, 
industries, luxuries, amusements, and domestic habits 
of the pile-dwellers, first of the Stone Age, and sub- 
sequently of the metallurgic period of pre-historic 
time, continued through the dawn of history into 
the Middle Ages. 

It only remains to say that the bibliography of 
lake-dwelling literature which Dr. Munro has ap- 
pended to his work will be of the greatest service to 
the scientific reader, as affording a royal road to the 
knowledge of the numerous treatises and monographs 
of original researches which have been published in 
various languages up to the present time. 


PHILOSOPHY AND PHYSICS. 


L’Evoivtiontsme pes Ipées-Forces, par Alfred Fouillée, Paris: 
Félix Alcan. 1890. 


THE world, as it exists for the student of physical 
science, is a purely mechanical system. All physical 
process as such is ultimately reducible to the motion 
of matter in space. This view has been extended so 
as to apply even to the voluntary actions of human 
beings. From the purely physical point of view, 
consciousness counts for nothing as a real faetor in 
cosmic process. The writing of Hamlet was a result 
determined purely by a mechanical process in which 
certain molecular changes within Shakespeare's brain 
played a dominant part. The ideas, sentiments, and 
aspirations which accompanied these cerebral 
changes, were accompaniments and nothing more. 
They no more determined the production of Hamlet 
than the starlight reflected by the surface of a 
stream determines its course. Regarded from this 
point of view, the whole history of the world would 
have been in all other respects the same if feeling, 
knowledge, and desire had never existed. There is, 
moreover, a disposition shown by many writers to 
push mechanical explanation even further than 
this. They would deny not merely the efficacy of 
mental conditions as factors in physical process, but 
also the influence of mental conditions on mental 
events. On this view the disappointment of hope is 
no real condition of grief, and the process of drawing 
a conclusion is not really determined by the process 
of apprehending the premises. Each specific modifi- 
cation of consciousness is merely the accompaniment 
of a specific mode of brain-change; these brain- 
changes determine each other according to physical 
laws, and the mental changes follow a corresponding 
course as the movements of shadows correspond to 
the movements of the objects which cast them. 

This theory, whatever relative justification it 
may possess from the standpoint of physical science, 
can hardly be regarded by the philosopher as a 
satisfactory account of the nature of things. The 
book before us is a vigorous and effective attempt 
to exhibit the philosophical inadequacy of the purely 
mechanical point of view. The line taken by the 
author is by no méans original, but he has treated a 
very difficult problem with judgment and acuteness, 
and also with some approach to systematic thorough- 
ness. He points out clearly and forcibly that, for 
those who hold unreservedly the mechanical view, 
feeling and thought are mysteries more unintelligible 
than any miracles. They come into being out of 
nothing; they serve no purpose; they leave behind 
them no consequences. M. Fouillée does not, how- 
ever, attempt to revive any antiquated form of 
spiritualism. He does not, as we understand him, 
dispute the complete unity and continuity of the 
physical world as such. The point which he chiefly 
urges is that a complete account of the world from a 
purely physical point of view must of necessity be 
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a very incomplete account from a philosophical point 
of view. The world in its physical aspect is essen- 
tially a phenomenon—-an appearance presented to 
the consciousness of an external observer. As such 
it comes into being through analysis and construc- 
tive combination of percepts. Within the physical 
world, thus considered as a mere phenomenon, it is 
idle to look for real agency. Real agency must be 
ascribed only to the reality which underlies the 
system of tangible and visible appearances. What 
is this reality? According to M. Fouillée it is 
appreciable in that special group of physical 
phenomena which we call cerebral processes. In 
this instance, the appearance presented from the 
point of view of the external observer is the sensible 
sign and token of the activity which pervades and 
constitutes the conscious life of an individual mind, 
Similarly, those processes which, considered as 
physical appearances, are reducible to mechanical 
interaction between the brain and the material 
system of which it forms an integral part, are, when 
we consider the reality to which the physical symbols 
point, processes of interaction between the indivi- 
dual consciousness and the real system of which 
it is a constituent factor. M. Fouillée compares 
the conscious agent to a living bow, which feels its 
own tension, and the energy of its own rebound 
when the arrow is being discharged. The real 
activity is the conscious; the movement in space is 
the sensible appearance presented to the onlooker. 
For M. Fouillée this is more than a mere illustration. 
According to him, a bow really has after a fashion a 
dim sense of its own tension. Wherever mechanical 
process takes place, such process is the sign of a real 
activity we must represent as more or less remotely 
analogous to that which constitutes our own con- 
scious being. 

We have now given a brief sketch, or rather indica- 
tion, of the theory of Idées-Forces as gathered from 
what appears to be the general drift of the book. 
But it is necessary to mention that there are 
occasional passages hard to reconcile with what we 
take to be the main drift of M. Fouillée’s doctrine. 
It is one of the chief merits of this doctrine that it 
affords a philosophical justification of the claim of 
physical science to give, from its own standpoint, a 
complete account of the material world without 
reference to the agency of conscious, beings as such, 
The physical world is regarded as a system of 
sensible signs and tokens which in their fashion 
completely correspond to the system of real agents 
and real activities. The student of physical science 
may, therefore, like the algebraist, work with his 
symbols without reference to the things symbolised. 
This would seem to be the logical outcome of 
M. Fouillée’s view. It is surprising, therefore, to 
find him apparently arguing for a special inter- 
vention of consciousness modifying and controlling 
the course of physical events. It is, however, diffi- 
cult to put any other interpretation on his deliver- 
ances in ch. xii., which is entitled “ Les Faits mentaux 
comme Facteurs de l'Evolution. Leurs divers Modes 
d'Influence.” Among the various kinds of influence 
ascribed to consciousness are enumerated the organi- 
sation and concentration of forces, the establishment 
of equilibrium between the forces of the organism 
and those of the environment, the direction of 
natural processes so as to realise preconceived ideas, 
and so forth. Perhaps the author would admit these 
phenomena to be capable of physical explanation 
without reference to conscious agents; but it is 
necessary to put a very strained interpretation upon 
his words if they are to be understood in this way. 

M. Fouillée’s general theory is, as we said before, 
by no means original. In England it has been main- 
tained with remarkable ability by such writers as 
Clifford, Barratt, and Herbert, and in Germany by 
Wundt and others. Nevertheless M. Fouillée’s work 
has distinctive merits of its own. He has brought 
out more completely than any other writer the full 
bearing of the theory on the whole range of philo- 
sophical and psychological problems. In doing so 








he has taken occasion to introduce interesting and 
instructive discussions of many important topics, 
such as the nature of the consciousness of effort, the 
origin of instinct, and so forth. His book ought not 
to be neglected by anyone who is seriously interested 
in the subjects of which it treats. 


THE VICTIMS OF MARRIAGE, 
Jeune Ménace. Par Jules Case. Paris: Perrin et Cie., 1891. 


THE name of Jules Case is probably unknown to 
most English readers. Even in France, where he 
cannot as yet be said to be a popular writer, his 
name is sometimes confused with that of Robert 
Caze, another and quite different kind of novelist, 
who was killed in a duel with one of the Decadent 
poets, Charles de Vignier. M. Case may be said to 
belong toa sort of school known as the Psychological, 
of which M. Bourget is the most prominent member. 
This school is at once an offshoot from the Realists, 
and a reaction against them. Unlike Zola and its 
followers, it recognises that man has a soul as wellas 
sensations. It concerns itself with moral questions ; 
it uses, without irony, such words as duty, religion, 
the conscience. M. Jules Case, in particular, has 
almost English seriousness in regard to matters 
which in France it is more customary to ignore. 
In “ Bonnet Rouge” there is a profound study of a 
particular temperament in its contact with the 
realities and the pretences of contemporary polities. 
“ Ame en Peine” goes deeply into the psychology of 
a priest in his contact with the external world, from 
which he is so sharply cut off: it is the tragedy of a 
heart and soul still rebelliously alive under the eccle- 
siastical vestments. “L’ Amour Artificiel ” bears a title 
which explains itself. The new book, “Jeune Ménage,” 
is also significantly named. It is a study in the 
average distresses and disillusions of modern mar- 
riage, told without exaggeration, and with a perfect 
impartiality, though with a profound pity for the 
sufferings of the woman in “this great duel of sex.” 


Cétait leur premiere journge de ménage,” are the ~ 


first words of the book, and the admirable first 
chapter shows us the young husband and wife as 
they look strangely on one another with alien eyes 

aliens already, in the dawn of mutual knowledge. 
Chapter after chapter traces the miserable course 
of this existence—two fatally linked antipathies, 
travelling along a road which can end only in dis- 
aster. And that disaster must be more irremediable 
for the woman than for the man. “Then,” says M. 
Case, giving eloquent voice to the dumb misery of his 
heroine, “ then she thought of the women her sisters, 
the innumerable flock of victims that man, a happy 
shepherd, drives before him. They went by, a dark 
and tearful company, leaving behind them a long 
trail of blood. There were the rich, robed in silk 
and velvet, their heads decked with feathers or 
garlanded with flowers: their eyes were smiling, but, 
behind this mask, dumb and tortured, watched the 
sorrow hidden away like a hideous sore under a 
bandage clasped with gold. There were the poor, 
who had no disguise for their sufferings under gauze 
and lace, under the paint and hypocrisy of physiog- 
nomies: their features were drawn and yellow, dis- 
figured as if by age before their time; with the 
grimace of old women on bodies that were yet 
young they walked wearily, bowed under the weight 
that crushed their thin and meagre shoulders; all, 
young and rich, were marked by the same cross 
printed in their very flesh, all had in their hearts 
the same wound made by man—who was yet their 
only source of happiness.” The book, rightly con- 
sidered, is a pleading on behalf of the déclassées 
—the women who have never had the chance of 
being happy and of living well. It is an indictment 
of man, who has taken all the power into his own 
hands for his own ends and benefit. But the plead- 
ing and the indictment are divined under the little 
facts of the narrative; the book is not “a novel 
with a purpose.” It is a work of art, and as such 
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has an admirable precision, a force kept always in 
restraint. M. Case has remarkable analytical power 
—a power which he has never shown to such advan- 
tage as in “Jeune Ménage.” Whether in the words 
of the publisher's advertisment, “c'est un livre qui 
va passionner,” we do not know, but at least it is a 
book which may be commended to those who care 
for French fiction which is artistic and yet not 
immoral. 





BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 


1. Hat Huncexrrorp: or, The Strange Adventures of a Boy Emigrant. 
By J. R. Hutchison, B.A. London, Glasgow, Edinburgh, and 
Dublin: Blackie & Sons. 1891. 

2. Tue Apventunes or Aurax: or, The Magic Amulet. By the late 
John Holme Burrow, B.A. London: Roper and Drowley. 

3. Tap: or, “Getting Even” with Him. By E. 8. Ellis. London, 
Paris, and Melbourne: Cassell & Company. 1890. 


4. Tue Buacksuitu or Bonrrace Lane. By A. L. O. E. London, 
Edinburgh, and New York: T. Nelson & Sons. 

5. Arcure’s Fixp. A Story of Australian Life. By Eleanor Stred- 
der. London, Edinburgh, and New York: T. Nelson & Sons. 
1890. 


6. Earty Lessons. By Maria Edgeworth. 
ledge & Sons. 1891. 


London: George Rout- 


“Hat HuNGERFORD” is a book with an amazing 
frontispiece. It represents a gigantic moose tower- 
ing over a very small hero. The hero is, of course, 
feeling its hot breath on his neck. Hot breath is 
nearly as common as the pushed and untasted plate. 
There is an exceedingly humorous expression on 
the animal's face, as if it were simply enjoying a 
practical joke. Hal Hungerford was one of Dr. 
Barnardo's boys. Shortly after his arrival in Canada, 
he became wrongly suspected of murder. The un- 
founded suspicion is quite inevitable in books for 
boys, but it is more often a suspicion of dishonesty. 
The hero runs away, and from this point the book 
becomes richly and wildly sensational. We have 
wicked smugglers, an automatic skeleton who rings 
a bell, a diabolical device with a candle and a keg of 
powder, blood-stained fingers, narrow escapes and an 
intelligent dog. The whole thing concludes with the 
hero’s happy marriage. The book is possessed of no 
remarkable literary merit, but it is certainly very 
exciting, and we should imagine that it would give a 
good deal of pleasure to the usual and adventurous 
boy. It will not, at any rate, do him any harm, 
although his subsequent reading will possibly modify 
the high opinion of it which he will be likely to 
form. 

We can imagine that the author of “The Adven- 
ture of Alfan” intended it to be a far more enthral- 
ling book than his abilities were able to make it. 
There is no want of exciting incidents in the story, 
but the writer had not the interesting and romantic 
touch. He was, apparently, addicted to the vice of 
fine writing. One of his chapters is headed “ The 
Chase: A Rhapsody,” and we cannot think that 
Mr. Burrow was particularly pleasing when he rhap- 
sodised; nor do we like his frequent and irritating 
resort to the present tense. There is but little in 
the book which could be called vivid and picturesque. 
The magic amulet was presented to Alfan at the age 
of fourteen by a poor, old, and exceedingly mysterious 
man. This amulet would give advice whenever it 
was asked. The fact that it waited to be asked is 
sufficient evidence of its supernatural character. Its 
advice to Alfan was rather monotonous, and not 
strikingly original; it simply told him to go home. 
Of course the poor fellow could not go home until he 
had done enough to fill a book ; but he did go home 
at last, and we cannot conscientiously say that we 
were sorry to leave him there. The amulet was also 
pleased : “ All the night through, after he had placed 
it on his heart, it did nothing but murmur at times, 
as if even it could not contain its joys: ‘Home, 
sweet home!’” Why do we not all wear musical 
boxes next to our hearts in the still night hours? 








“Tad” is, it must be allowed, a didactic story. 


It teaches the gospel of amity, and it teaches it in a | 





s neere, manly, and unpretentious way. Its author 
shows also a very fair sense of humour, and a sense 
of humour is not generally to be found in stories 
which are obviously and intentionally didactic. Its 
characters, however, are none of them particularly 
pleasant: the best of them are hardly worthy to 
serve as models for English boyhood. They have 
not enough of the chivalrous quality. The story 
commences with the pursuit of a mad dog, a mad 
dog which is not really mad, and which, as a matter 
of fact, gives evidence in a later part of the book 
of considerable judgment and intelligence. The 
description of Tad’s mishaps in his endeavours to 
“get even” with the owner of this dog is distinctly 
funny. There follows a contest between two schools, 
the events being a spelling-bee and a game of base- 
ball. The game of base-ball is interrupted by a 
cyclone, and the author very naturally and properly 
improves the occasion, and gives us much interesting 
information about cyclones. The book is not much 
like the ordinary book for boys; and for this reason, 
as well as for others which we have mentioned, we 
think it is very well worth consideration. 

“The Blacksmith of Boniface Lane” has a his- 
torical basis. The author has, we gather from her 
foot-notes, consulted such scholarly and trustworthy 
authorities as Mrs. Markham and Foxe’s Book of 
Martyrs. The action of the story takes place during 
the reign of the first Lancastrian King, and, there- 
fore, includes an honest yeoman and a great deal of 
local colour. But when we read on the seventeenth 
page that “the honest yeoman pushed from him his 
yet unemptied plate” we are reminded that the 
author is not absolutely free of nineteenth century 
conventionality. The characters are not all honest 
yeomen. We havelfa villain, a terrible fellow: 
“When anything displeased him a kind of lurid 
glare came into his eyes.” Every sentence was 
rounded by an oath far too profane to be here 
recorded. There is also a Court jester, whose 
jests are far too dull to be here recorded, but 
they may be found at painful and _ irritating 
length in the pages of this book. The book 
is directed to some extent against the Roman 
Catholic faith. We do not deny the excellence of its 
intentions, and we can conceive that there are young 
people whom it will please. But it is narrow and 
conventional, and we think that it is not the best 
work of an overrated author. 

“ Archie’s Find” is a short and fairly interesting 
story. The find is nothing less than gold, but Archie 
was unfortunate enough to find it on another man’s 
property. We are not particularly attracted by 
some of the verses of hymns which are quoted in 
these pages; they are, in fact, little better than 
doggerel. But the moral conveyed by the whole 
story is certainly good. It does not suggest that 
the practice of virtue necessarily brings with it 
present and material advantages to the virtuous. 
So many books for the young do teach this false 
and sordid doctrine, directly or indirectly, that it 
has become worth while to give a word of praise to 
an exception. 

We are afraid that the present generation of 
children are hardly likely to be contented with the 
work of Maria Edgeworth. How can they be ex- 
pected to turn from the delights of Mr. Lewis 
Carroll to read of sych incidents as the following :— 

‘* As he was drawing this leg of the table towards him, his mother 
said to him, ‘ Frank, what are you doing ?’”’ 

‘* And he answered, ‘ Mamma, I am playing with the leg of the 
table.’ ”’ 

‘* And his mother said, ‘What do you mean by saying that you 
are playing with the leg of the table?’ ” 

“And Frank said, ‘I mean that I am pulling it towards me, 
mamma.’ ”’ 

“And his mother said, ‘ Let it alone, my dear.’ 

“ And Frank took his hands away from the leg of the table, and 
he let it alone ; and he came from under the table, and got up, and 
stood beside his mother. And he said, ‘Mamma, I have come away 
from the leg of the table, that I might not think of touching it avy 
more.’ And his father and mother smiled.” 

Some of the pictures in this volume are very 
pretty, but we think that its day has passed. 


— — — — 
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FIRST IMPRESSIONS.* 
We are half inclined to think that Dr. Birkbeck Hill has 


compiled a superfluous book of samples of “ Lord Chesterfield’s 
Worldly Wisdom.” Just a year ago the late Earl of Carnarvon 
brought out a splendid edition of the celebrated Letters, and 
some sixteen years ago a volume on similar lines to Dr. Birkbeck 


| 
| tifie Handbooks is “The Physical Properties of Gases” by 


Hill's appeared bearing the title of “The Wit and Wisdom of | 


Lord Chesterfield.” Dr. Johnson onee declared that if the 
immorality was taken out of Chesterfield’s Letters, they would 
make a “very pretty book.” Dr. Hill has not attempted to 
prepare an expurgated Chesterfield, he has merely put together 
a number of irreproachable selections gathered not only from the 
Letters but also from the other published writings of the shrewd 
but eynieal Earl. Lord Chesterfield was born when William 
and Mary were still upon the throne, and he lived long enough 
to witness the beginning of the unfortunate struggle between 
George LIT. and the thirteen Colonies of British North America, 
He was the friend of Addison, Swift, and Pope; and he 
quarrelled in his time with two Princes of Wales, and with a far 
more important man than either of them, the irascible and 
independent old moralist, Dr. Samuel Johnson. For many 
years Chesterfield was one of the chief figures in the fashionable 
as well as in the political world; from youth to age, moreover, 
he mingled freely in the society of foreign courts, and numbered 
among his intimates men like Montesquieu and Voltaire. He 
was a scholar and a wit, and if anyone accepted without reserve 
Pope's opinion that the proper study of mankind jis man, 
it was Lord Chesterfield. Yet, in spite of brilliant epigrams 
and caustic aphorisms, it is difficult to resist the conclusion that 
Chesterfield was a somewhat over-rated writer; indeed, we are 
inclined to accept the criticism of Macaulay, who held that 
all that can be said of the Letters is that they are the 
letters of a cleverish man; and there are not many that are even 
entitled to that praise. Personally, Lord Chesterfield was 
haughty, ambitious, and vain; and the mean selfishness of much 
of his advice throws an unpleasant light on the character of the 
writer. Oddly enough, for a man so liberally endowed with 
spleen, Chesterfield was strangely afraid of ridicule. He reduced 
flattery to a fine art, and, as all the world knows, was more 
solicitous concerning manners than morals. After all, the best 
part of this book is Dr. Birkbeck Hill's scholarly and temperate 
introductions as for the extracts they are too scrappy and 
disjointed to be of much value, and not a little of the charm of 
Chesterfield evaporates in such a method of handling. 

It was a happy thought to publish Dean Stanley's “Sermons 
and Essays on the Apostolical Age” as a volume of the Ancient 
and Modern Library of Theological Literature. The discourses 
contained in the book were preached before the University of 
Oxford as far back as the years 1846 and 1847. whilst the essays 
were added on the first publication of the work in order to ex- 
plain points which could scareely be dealt with in spoken 
addresses. The characteristics of the Apostolical Age are 
unfolded with considerable vigour of thought and still greater 


The latest addition to the series known as Heinemann’s Scien- 


Professor Kimball of the Jobn Hopkins University. In the 
opening pages of the book the reasons which have led chemists, 
as the result of a long course of experiments, to determine 
the properties of gases are explained. Then follow chapters on 
the more elementary aspects of the subject, such as the equili- 
brium and pressure of fluids, and other points relating to 
the properties which belong to gases when considered as “ fluid 
masses.” In the later chapters of the book Professor Kimball 
deals with the kinetic theory of gases, and describes Crookes’ 
recent researches on “radiant matter.” He considers that the 
results obtained by Crookes with the radiometer furnish, 
perhaps, the strongest experimental evidence of the truth of the 
kinetie theory. The practical value of a book of this sort to a 
professional student would be enhanced if the more important 
statements contained in the text were indicated in bolder type ; 
and the book certainly ought not to have been issued without an 
index. 

The Rey. Harry Jones discourses on “ Courtship and Mar- 
riage and other Great Matters” in a strain of genial and 
practical common sense. These papers were given in the first 
instance as popular addresses on Sunday afternoons at St. Philip’s, 
Regent Street, and they now appear in the shape of a little book 
at the request of the author's friends. Mr. Jones denounces 
hasty marriages, and does not hesitate to express the “ sickening 


| dismay” with which, alike on religious and patriotie grounds, he 


days of the Court of Napoleon. 


felicity of expression in a volume which deals with problems of | 


faith and morals, both historically and in their practical applica- 
tion. 

The object of “ Chess for Beginners ” is to give a clear sum- 
mary of the tacties of the game, and also to bring within reason- 
able compass the literary and historical associations of the most 
ancient as well as the most intellectual of pastimes. Mr. Swin 
ton’s explanations of the moves are clear and sensible, but he 
frankly admits himself that the best way—we are inclined 
to think it is the only way—of learning chess is to find an 
“agreeable person willing to teach you” by example rather than 
precept, using a book merely for purposes of after reference. 
Provided the beginner is fortunate enough to enlist the aid of 
the agreeable person aforesaid, this book will stand him in good 
stead, for it will not merely teach him the laws of a game, which 
after all is a science as well as a recreation, but will farnish 
him with a good deal of pleasant small talk on the subject, 
and thus place in a fair way of becoming au agreeable person 
himself. h 


* Lorp CHESTERFIELD's ‘‘Wortpity Wispom.” Selections from his 
Letters and Characters. Arranged and edited by George Birkbeck 
Hill, D.C.L. The Clarendon Press, Oxford. Crown 8vo. (6s.) 

Sermons AND Essays on THE ApostonicaL AGE. By Arthur Penrhyn 


Stanley, M.A. Griffith Farran Okeden and Welsh, London. 
Crown 8vo. (ls.) 

Cuess FOR BEGINNERS AND THE BEGINNINGS OF CuEss. By R. B. 
Swinton. Illustrated. T. Fisher Unwin, London. l6mo. (4s. 6d.) 


Tue Puysicat Properties or Gases... By Arthur L. Kimball. 
trated. Hveinemann’s Scientific Handbooks. 
London. Crown 8vo, (5s 

Covurtsnie axyp Marriace, with A Few Pratn Worps anovt Some 
oTHer Garrat Matrers. By the Rev. Harry Jones, M.A. James 
Nisbet & Co., London. Crown S8vo. 

Sovventrrs or THE Seconp Emprre: or, THe Last Days or tHE Court 
or Napo.eox. By the Comte de Maugny. Dean & Son, 160, Fleet 
Street, London. Crown 8vo. 

Spanism# anD ItautaN Games aT Cards. By Aquarius. Two vols, 
Mathieson & Sons, Old Broad Street, E.C. 1l8mo. (ls. each.) 
Foops ror THE Fat: A TREATISE ON CORPULENCY AND ITs ScrENTIFIC 

Dietary Cure. By Nathaniel E. Yorke-Davies, Second Edition. 

Crown 8vo. 


Illus- 
William Heinemann, 


London: Chatto & Windus. 





regards unions of this sort which are brought about through 
“sheer financial considerations.” He thinks that many of the 
public seandals in the higher ranks of life directly spring from this 
source, and the same blight can also be traced in the shame and 
bitterness and dreary bickering which is continually coming to 
light in the police-courts. The volume also contains some vigor- 
ous and straightforward addresses on sensationalism, education, 
religious toleration, drunkenness, and gambling. Mr. Jones has 
not merely something to say which is of present-day importance, 
but knows how to say it in a fresh and suggestive manner. 

The Comte de Maugny in “Souvenirs of the Second Empire” 
describes in a slipshod and unsatisfactory fashion the last 
The book is written in a 
grandiloquent strain, and as it is, at best, but a chronicle of 
small beer, this characteristic is seen even to less advantage than 
usual, Life at the Tuileries just before the bubble broke has 
often been described, and the Comte de Maugny contributes 
nothing more valuable to the picture than a little flimsy gossip. 


As for what he has to say about the theatres and masque balls of 


Paris in 1869, that too is a twice-told tale. There are a few 
roughly exeeuted portraits scattered through the volume. 

In a couple of dainty little books, the writer on whist and 
¢carté, who styles himself * Aquarius,” is on safe ground in the 
exposition of “Spanish and Italian Games at Cards,”’ The 
mysteries of La Mosea, Revesino, Tresillo, Tarocco, Trionfetti, 
Hombre, and the like, are briefly explained in one or other of 
these pocket volumes. All the national games of Spain were at 
one time or another played in England, but the majority of them 
have now fallen into disuse and are hardly known to the present 
generation. Two or three typical Spanish games still however 
survive, as, for instance, Burro, which is our Triumph, and Los 
Cicutos, which closely resembles Piequet. In Italy a great many 
card games are still in vogue, and some of them were intro- 
duced in mediwval times to the Venetians from North Africa. 
Although the Italians are clever enough at cards, the best players 
are usually Spanish; their quick adroitness is ——— and 
their courtesy is not less conspicuous than their skill. Mauy of 
the games in these volumes are rather intricate, but people with 
a genuine fondness for cards will not be inelined to quarrel with 
Aquarius on that account. 

Dr. Yorke-Davies’ sensible little book ‘* Foods for the Fat” 
has rapidly and deservedly wou the honours of a second edition. 
If corpulency is not in most cases itself a disease, it induces 
various maladies, and, not only adds to personal discomfort, but 
shortens life. Dr. Yorke-Davies does not believe in slow 
starvation, and the foods for the fat which he recommends are 
certainly not suggestive of the fare of an anchorite. The book 
abounds in useful hints, and is the outeome of wide experience in 
the treatment of obesity, and we do not think we have ever come 
across a popular book which contains a better exposition of the 
principles of dietetics. 
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THE SPEAKER’S GALLERY. 
XVIIL—PRoOFEsSSOR HUXLEY. 


TYVHE next greatest thing to inventing a new 

religion is, perhaps, to invent a name for one. 
That is Professor Huxley’s undoubted achievement. 
As there were heroes before Agamemnon, even so, 
long ere the author of the “Lay Sermons” began 
his “ worship, mostly of the silent sort, at the altar 
of the Unknown and Unknowable,” there must have 
been Agnostics about in the world. But they had 
no label, and were lost or disregarded in the crowd 
of so-called “infidels.” Persons of little discrimina- 
tion, indeed, shuddered at them as mere “ Atheists,” 
and went their way, agreeing with Dogberry that 
the less you meddled with them the more for your 
honesty. But now, thanks in good measure to a 
happily devised name, Agnosticism has become one 
of the religiones licite, as much entitled to a place in 
the Registrar-General’s list as the Methodist New Con- 
nexion or the Countess of Huntingdon’s Christians. 
And of this notable change, Professor Huxley in 
large measure must be deemed the head and front. 
Ask any man at random who are the quadrilateral, 
so to speak, of scientific unbelief in our day, and he 
will probably give the names of Huxley, Spencer, 
Tyndall, and Darwin. While of these four “cham- 
pions not of Christendom,” if Darwin has exerted 
the widest and most enduring influence, Professor 
Huxley, beyond reasonable doubt, has been the 
most popular. 

It would be a well-deserved popularity, were it 
solely due to the gift of clear exposition, forcible and 
picturesque style, scientific acumen, and somewhat 
bluff good-humour which make his pages so enter- 
taining and so readable. Like Dean Swift, the 
Professor can write charmingly on any subject, from 
a piece of chalk, or the yeast in a fermenting vat, to 
the skuil of a chimpanzee and the endowments of 
prehistoric man. He exemplifies at every turn 
Professor Tyndall's “scientific use of the imagina- 
tion;” and not only sees, but makes his audience 
see as well. Clearness and vigour of speech, epi- 
grammatic terseness, apt illustration which is 


sometimes equivalent to proof, and a singular 
knack of fastening the attention from the mo- 
ment he begins to address you—all these are 


among Professor Huxley’s qualifications for the 
task which has fallen to him, of interpreting in the 
language of everyday those astonishing conquests 
and discoveries of science which are changing the 
face of the world. Nevertheless, it is not simply 
his manner of dealing with coal and chalk, or his 
success in measuring crania, to which Professor 
Huxley owes his great reputation. He has lectured 
on the nettle-hair, for example, and drawn thence 
certain conclusions regarding “ the physical basis of 
life.’ But, as he humorously observes, the world 
on that occasion, instead of enlarging its views 
under the light he kindled, gave him credit for 
“having invented protoplasm in the interests of 
materialism.” Since then, Dr. Lionel Beale, who 
knows as well as any man living what he is talk- 
ing about, has named this dangerous life-stuff “ bio- 
plasm,” and it is doing good service in the ranks of 
religious argument, and will do better. For the 
composition of a nettle-hair does not prove that 
there is no Ged and no soul. But in the eyes of 
a great many pious people it seemed that Professor 
Huxley desired that it should prove these things. 
And, as was not unnatural, they raised an outery, of 
which the echoes are still rolling round literature. 
For this, and for the various storms which 
have succeeded, the Professor, it is only fair to 
say, must thank a certain combative temper, the 
exercise of which manifestly gives him great delight. 
Some are born fighting-men, as others are by nature 
poets and orators. 
horse in Job, scents the battle afar off, the thunder 
of the captains and the shouting, and saith among 
the trumpets “ Ha, ha,” with anticipations of the 


| 
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close 
last 


comes from 
During the 


pleasurable excitement which 
grappling with his adversaries. 


| thirty years and more, he has marched from combat 





Professor Huxley, like the war- | 


Need we 
The Professor, in 


to combat, though not always to victory. 
recall the story of Bathybius? 
search of a basis of life, first invented and then 
renounced that astonishing “gelatinous mass;“ 
which “ sea mare’s nest“ was discovered in 1875 by 
the ship Challenger to be not life, but only sulphate 
of lime! The Spiritualists, also, have proved a match 
for him with their signs and wonders. However, 
nothing comes amiss to this doughty champion of 
his own prowess. He has argued with Sir William 
Thomson over geological time, with Mr. St. George 
Mivart concerning Father Suarez the Jesuit, and 
with Canon Liddon and Dr. Wace on Miracles and 
the New Testament. It is not misrepresenting him 
as he appears in his latest writings to say that he is 
fiercely anti-Christian. He goes beyond Mr. Froude, 
who has contented himself with remarking that God 
made religion, and the devil sent theologians. So far 
as Professor Huxley knows, there is neither in the 
heights nor the depths any God who could make 
religion. He holds that “ natural knowledge, seeking 
to satisfy natural wants, has found the ideas which 
can alone still spiritual cravings.” From the “laws 
of comfort” to the “laws of conduct,” as he believes, 
there is a path ascertainable by that same “ natural 
knowledge ” which is now busy, according to him, in 
laying the foundations of a “new morality.” In 


-what, one cannot help asking, has the old offended, 


that there should be need at this late season to get 
rid of it and make a fresh start? And what are the 
new commandments ? Vivisection is probably one of 
them. So, certainly, as Professor Huxley has again 
and again insisted, is intolerance of at least one form 
of Christianity, which he would put down, if re- 
quired, with “the whole power of the State.” Thus 
the creed of Agnosticism abounds in negatives which 
should rather be deemed explosives. It is no longer 
on its knees with Galileo before the Cardinal In- 
guisitor, but has risen up and seated itself in his 
place. The Cardinal’s turn, we suppose, has come 
now. But can we wonder if various Christians who 
do not happen to be Liberals unite with Liberals, 
whether they happen or no to be Christians, in regard- 
ing Professor Huxley as the prophet of a formidable 
system, which will substitute for the Star Chamber 
and the Penal Laws a despotism quite as repugnant 
to humane feelings, founded on the “ extra-judicial 
utterances” of the Fellows of the Royal Society? 
Professor Tyndall, in his amusing story of an even- 
ing with the spirits, tells us that they rapped him 
out a description of himself as the “ Poet of Science.” 
His brother in arms, Professor Huxley, deserves to 
be called the “Mandarin of Science.” He likes 
absolute power, and has exercised it to some pur- 
pose in his time. Not only would he desiderate a 
political order set up in accordance with the data 
of biology—-which might be an excellent thing, were 
we sure of the data—but he is ready to suppress all 
forms of dissent from it which (in his opinion) run 
counter to the social welfare. And among these 
most assuredly would be reckoned, if we have read 
the “ Lay Sermons” aright, every kind of theological 
religion. 

Arthur Clough used to remark of the Sage of 
Chelsea that he led men into the wilderness and left 
them there. In his celebrated discourse on proto- 
plasm, our Professor has undertaken to guide his 
listeners into the slough of materialism, and no one 
can pretend that he has not kept his word. But, 
unlike Carlyle, he engaged cheerfully to pull them 
out on the other side. If they went in Materialists, 
they were to emerge as Idealists. It was a curious 
exhibition of legerdemain. The disciple of Hume 
and Descartes has repeated it often to his own 
apparent satisfaction, but the world wonders and 
is still incredulous. Everyone without straining a 
muscle can throw himself into the “slough;” it 
is as easy as falling out of a three-storey window. 
But when Professor Huxley recommends us to fall 
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up again, the law of gravitation, for which he has 
so much respect, appears to come in the way. Nor 
is the process of recovery very intelligible. We are, 
it should seem, to have a religion for week-days and 
ordinary practice, couched in the language of a 
“ gross and brutal materialism.” For so those who dis- 
like it have termed the doctrine that man, both soul 
and body, is composed of mud in various degrees of 
mixing. But for Sundays and holidays there is to 
be another kind of dogma, which turns matter not in- 
side out but outside in, and reduces it to the transient 
condition of * states of consciousness,” about which 
we know nothing except that they are—we don't 
know what! This extraordinary gospel, which may 
he ticketed “relative Idealism,” is offered, with a 
remarkable command of facial expression on the part 
of the lecturer, to famishing humanity as abounding 
in hope and comfort. If the “ extinguished theo- 
logians” who, as he declares somewhat magnilo- 
quently, “lie about the cradle of every science as 
the strangled snakes beside that of Hercules,” were 
worthy to know what a beautiful contrivance for 
the moral and religious elevation of mankind was 
taking the place of their discredited rites and 
teaching, one cannot but feel that they would be 
revenged. Agnosticism, thus formulated, coincides 
with the dictum of the Cambridge professor, when 
urged to make a good confession of his faith, who 
observed that there is “a sort of a something” 
which hides behind phenomena. Unfortunately, 
on our asking what the character of that “some- 
thing” may be, Professor Huxley returns a doubt- 
ful answer. On one page he extols Nature as 
“fair, just, and patient.” But only two pages 
farther on he says she is “harsh and wasteful.” 
Is it thus that we escape from the miry bog into 
which he has skilfully persuaded us to adventure 
ourselves? These are not really questions of 
“lunar polities,” although so great an authority in 
science affirms them to be such. Nor can we all 
take his advice, not to trouble about the purpose of 
the machine—that is to say, of the world in which 
our lot is cast—but to let ourselves be absorbed in 
watching it at work. For a machine which goes on 
working, but whose purpose remains undiscoverable, 
is a torment and a perpetual challenge to the human 
mind. Even Professor Huxley feels it in his own 
way, and that is the reason why he cannot let 
religion alone. He is not given to mysticism or to 
melancholy, like the author of the “Belfast Address.” 
With remarkable good sense he has demolished the 
Positivism of Comte, who, when he was unable to 
believe that God had become man, thought he would 
supply the deficiency by setting up man asa god. But 
when the great clearance sale of old beliefs has come 
to an end, what is to be the next stage? Professor 
Huxley says we had better take to the worship of the 
Unknowable. Yet how, it may be reasonably asked 
of him, can we worship an empty formula? The 
Athenians, who are recorded to have set up an altar 
to an Unknown god, were at least under theimpression 
that a god he was; they could say something of the 
class, though unable to identify the individual. The 
Professor's blank cheque requires filling up before 
it can be honoured; but he expressly declines to 
furnish us with a single predicate by which to 
determine whether the Unknowable is worthy of love 
or hatred, is a demon in disguise, or a Deus quidam 
deceptor. 

Such is the airy phantom which is to satisfy the 
strongest, the most imperious, and the least ques- 
tionable of man’s instiiets, and to make up for the 
abolition of the Sacred Books and the dethronement 
of immemorial mediators between the Seen and the 
Unseen, whose “anthropomorphic” teaching may 
have been a condescension to human weakness, but 
was at any rate real and effective, not an algebra 
but a religion. It is perfectly clear that the 
Unknowable is but a sleeping partner of every 
aggressive antichrist who wishes to pull down Church 
and Bible, but who may be quite unconcerned about 
building a new spiritual temple on the vacant site. 
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No one, said Talleyrand, can outwit everybody. 
Professor Huxley does not want to be a materialist, 
and is wrathful in the extreme when told that he 
resembles his brethren of the “ matter, force, and 
necessity” school. All which notwithstanding, the 
likeness is plain and undeniable. He has written 
that “the progress of science means the extension of 
the province of what we call matter and causation, 
and the concomitant gradual banishment from all 
regions of human thought of what we call spirit 
and spontaneity.” These are the affirmations of 
“science” which carry weight with the average 
reader, who looks on puzzling talk about “ states of 
consciousness ” as merely a less intelligible way of 
saying the same thing. 

Thus, when all is said and done, must we account 
of Professor Huxley’s chief contribution to the 
progress of the age. He has maintained that the 
skull of the genus homo is much nearer in conforma- 
tion to that of the gorilla than the gorilla’s is 
to the lemur’s. And though he does not, yet an 
immense number of his readers will conclude from 
this statement that man is only an ape, and may 
behave himself as such. It is a ridiculous inference, 
which might be averted if the Professor would em- 
ploy that “spiritualistic terminology” in dealing 
with man’s nature, which he decries as “utterly 
barren ” and as leading to nothing but obscurity and 
“confusion of ideas.” * Which, we would ask, is the 
greater confusion of ideas, to insist that “matter” is 
only a painted veil, and that the reality behind it is 
spirit—as some of the deepest thinkers have held— 
or to preach on the housetops that man is essen- 
tially a beast, and his religion and morality the out- 
come of molecular arrangements? If “ materialism” 
is only a metaphor, it has had, like the primitive 
imagery of which we read in Max Miiller, the good 
or bad fortune of being transformed into an idol and 
worshipped as a miracle-working power. And the 
success of this new mythology has arisen, to an in- 
calculable extent, from the conviction on the part of 
ordinary men and women that grave teachers of 
science were not indulging their fancy for algebraic 
signs when they declared that thought was a 
secretion of the brain, and the brain a peculiar 
arrangement of molecules. Such science, though 
professing to be “ extra-Christian,” is in its tendency 
and effects not simply anti-Christian, but the foe, 
as Louis Blane proclaimed, of all “ religion and all 
religiosity ” whatsoever. 

But there is no denying that the Agnostic 
school, in spite of the aid which in England it 
gives to a gross philosophy of matter and com- 
fort, is compelled to surrender its “molecules” 
on demand. The argument against materialism 
in the old sense, Professor Huxley says, is irre- 
fragable. As for the new sense, it is a symbol of 
something unknown. The multitude may fall on 
their knees before the grotesque image, and look 
up to it as the Lord of Life. Meanwhile the 
hierophant—so Dr. Stirling was bold enough to 
declare—puts his tongue in his cheek, and remarks 
aside, “ Dearly beloved brethren, you are prostrat- 
ing yourselves to a figure of speech.” If, however, 
man has a religious faculty, and there is no 
known object corresponding to it, we may rest 
assured that, rather than worship nothing, the 
crowd will revert to the ancient cultus of stocks and 
stones. M. Comte’s “Great Being,” which we are all 
bound, as he says pathetically, to labour at im- 
proving, is no doubt a poor scarecrow of a deity ; 
but in substance it is identical with the fetish 
called “ Nature,” to which Professor Huxley directs 
his admiration, and of which he is the self-ordained 
priest. The great commandment of this religion 
is secularism, which tells its disciples, “Take care of 
this world, and the next will take care of itself.” 
And the result of keeping that commandment, if we 
may believe Von Hartmann’s testimony, is that 
there never was such an irreligious age as the 
present since the world began. Professor Huxley 
has no intention of pushing his fellow-men over 
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the edge of the abyss. He thinks that “ morality | 


will hold its own” when metaphysics and theology 
have suffered the fate of the Kilkenny cats. His 
favourite Cinderella is to be transformed, by the 
cultivation of physical science, from a kitchen-wench 
into a fairy princess. But how long will the change 
last? By-and-by mankind will have all the tele- 
graphs, telephones, and other means of communica- 
tion they can possibly desire. And what message 
will they send throughthem? Let Professor Huxley 
flash the sum of life-knowledge to the ends of the 
earth; but as regards the only things men have ever 
longed with their whole hearts to be certain about, 
it will be a laconic negative—Jgnoramus et Ignora- 
bimus, “ Don’t know, and don’t care.” The triumph 
of science will be the apotheosis of nescience. Life 
is a gas, this world a coffin, and the next a delusion. | 
How very much more does this new evangel deserve | 

| 

| 





to be called “ glad tidings of great joy” than the 
worn-out Christian announcement of faith, hope,and | 
charity! Even Victor Hugo could not bear the 
prospect, optimist as he was, and he cried aloud 
in a famous verse that religion, with Satan thrown 
in, was better than agnosticism without God or devil. 
Which of us shall say he was wrong? One thing, at | 
all events, is certain: whenever the * blank cheque ” 
is filled up, the contents will be materialism pure and 
simple. 





AN OLD LOVE. 


— — 


( H! I was so young and he was so old, 
When we met in the spring of a bygone 
year ; 
And he seemed so stately, and stern, and cold, 
That he filled my soul with a childish fear. 


But I learned to know him so well, so well- 
Far better than any I'd ever known: 

So much to me then did he deign to tell 
That his inmost secrets became my own. 


So I set to work for his only sake, 
And found he was always to me the same, 
I was careless and crude, yet he never spake 
One word of reproof, or of scorn or blame. 


The charms of the world were beneath his ken, 
And he cared not a tittle for sordid pelf; 

But he taught me to study my fellow-men, 
And (which was still better) to know myself. 


Forsaken he stood by the rushing stream 
Of Life, with its eddies of joy and pain; 
For his day was done—and he did not dream 
He could ever be sorry or glad again. 


But to me he opened fresh fields of thought, 
Regaling my spirit from Wisdom’s store: 

Surprising and strange were the truths he taught, 
Undreamed of, unguessed at, by me before. 


We have parted—but still I am glad we met: 
He has passed away far out of my reach: 
But never—no never—can I forget 
The wonderful lessons he used to teach. 


Never a sigh did he squander on me, 
Nor stoop to take note of my girlish whim; 
Yet throughout my life I shall surely be 
Wiser and better for meeting with him. 


Much did he teach me—so came it to pass: 
Gratefully now | remember it all. 

I was a girl at an “ Ambulance Class ”’— 
He was a skeleton hung on the wall. 


ELLEN THORNEYCROFT FOWLER. 





| gift-book 


CHRISTMAS LITERATURE. 


ARTISTIC GIFT BOOKS. 


MONG art gift books we have specimens of every 
class, from the sumptuous “ OTHELLO” of the 
INTERNATIONAL SHAKSPERE series down to the per- 
fect little “ Vicar of Wakefield” which Mr. Austin 
Dobson has edited, and Mr. Hugh Thomson illustra- 
ted. “Othello” is one of the remarkable series of 
volumes produced by Messrs. Cassell and Company 
(Limited) as a monument to Shakspere reared by 
the hands of the artists of all countries. The present 
volume is illustrated by Mr. Frank Dicksee, whose 
“Romeo and Juliet” was the first volume of the 
International Shakspere. The publishers long ago 
found it necessary to raise the price of “ Romeo and 
Juliet” in order to restrain the demand for it among 
the lovers of art. They will probably have to take 
the same course before long with “ Othello,” for in it 
also are to be found those sterling merits which com- 
mand popularity. Apart from the exquisite illustra- 
tions—and each photogravure in the book ceserves 
to be framed and hung in a place of honour on the 
walls of library or boudoir—the manner in which 
the volume has been produced as a whole deserves 
the highest commendation. Hand-made paper, type 
such as to recall the best days of the craft whereof 
Master Caxton was the first English master, broad 
margins, a scholarly introduction by Professor Dow- 


‘den, and a carefully edited text, combine to make 


this the édition de luxe of the play. Never before has 
“Othello” been presented to the world in so sumptuous 
or so beautiful a form, and none can doubt that the 
International Shakspere, which does credit to the 
English press and English art, will be cherished 
hereafter as the most perfect of all the thousand 


| issues of the immortal dramatist’s works. 


To the same publishers (Messrs. Cassell & Com- 
pany) we owe another delightful and beautiful art 
“THE PICTURESQUE MEDITERRANEAN.” 
This is a development, in accordance with modern 
ideas, of the lines upon which the previous publica- 
tions of the same house, “ Picturesque Europe” and 
“ Picturesque America,” were designed. Pleasant it is 
in these foggy days to linger over the broad pages in 
which the charms of the great inland sea are set 
forth in the prose of such writers as Mr. Traill, Mr. 
Dicey, Miss Betham Edwards, and Mr. Grant Allen, 
and by the pencils of such artists as Birket 
Foster, MacWhirter, Wyllie, John O’Connor, and 
Fulleylove. The illustrations are scattered broad- 
cast throughout the volume, and it is no exaggera- 
tion to say that the Mediterranean has never been 
the subject before of such fine and systematic art 
work as we have here. A hundred scenes of beauty 
and interest, from Gibraltar to Ephesus, are depicted 
here by the best artists of our time. As we turn 
page after page a thousand memories come back of 
happy days spent under sunny skies and on the blue 
waters of the most lovely as well as the most 
interesting of seas. All Englishmen who are able to 
do so now visit the shores of the Mediterranean ; but 
to those who cannot escape from the leaden skies 
and murky atmosphere of our English winter, what 
better gift can be offered than a volume like this, 
every page of which seems to sparkle with sunshine, 
and, like the magician’s carpet, to have the power of 
carrying the owner into fairer scenes than those 
amidst which his lot is cast ? 

Messrs. Macmillan, among their numerous publi- 
cations, have issued some during the present season 
which must take high rank among artistic gift 
books. We have already mentioned Mr. Hugh 
Thomson’s edition of the “ VICAR OF WAKEFIELD.” 
Mr. Thomson has caught something of the spirit of 
Caldecott, though he has an individuality of his own. 
The delightful story has never been illustrated in a 
more pleasing fashion than in this charming little 


| volume—for this is an edition of the “ Vicar” to be 


read, and lovingly cherished on the book-shelf in the 
chimney corner where one’s favourite companions 
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stand side by side, instead of being relegated to the 
formal pomp of the glazed and wired book-case, or 
left to lie upon the drawing-room table. It is 
delightful alike to hold, to read, and to scan with 
an eye to the illustrations. The critic of to-day- 
iconoclast as he is—tells us that the story is a 
hideously bad one, that no modern publisher’s 
“reader” would dare to recommend its acceptance, 
that it is even written in slovenly English, and that 
its incidents are farcical in their improbability. 
None of these bitter truths can alter the fact that 
the “ Vicar of Wakefield” has gained a hold upon 
the hearts of Englishmen which no critics can take 
from him, and that such an edition as this of Gold- 
smith’s prose idyll will be welcome everywhere as 
an old friend in the daintiest of new attires. In 
“GLIMPSES OF OLD ENGLISH Homes” (Macmillan 
and Co.) Miss Elizabeth Balch has produced one of 
those books which home-loving Englishmen can 
specially appreciate. It abounds with admirable 
illustrations of some of the finest of old English 
mansions—-Penshurst Place, Arundel Castle, Hinch- 
ingbrooke, Eridge, and Berkeley among the number 

and the illustrations are accompanied with well 
written descriptions of the places depicted by the 
artist. What a wealth of material there is, both 
for artist and archzeologist, in the “old homes” of 
England is only gradually beginning to be recog- 
nised. Some day, it is to be hoped, we shall have a 
standard work to which we can turn for a full 
description of the glories of our English castles and 
country houses, from the Solway Firth to the Solent. 
Assuredly there is no other country in the world 
which possesses materials for a work of this kind in 
such abundance as our own. In the meantime, we 
have every reason to accept with gratitude the in- 
stalment of the complete work which is presented to 
us in the pages of Miss Balch. In justice to the author, 
it ought to be said that her book has distinct literary 
merit. She has woven into the account she gives us 
of the great houses of which she writes many a 
legend, historical or popular, associated with them; so 
that the book is a pleasant one to dip into, altogether 
apart from its artistic merits. 

Among the productions of Messrs. Sampson Low, 
Marston & Co. are two which must take a very 
high place among the gift-books of the year. The 
first of these is the noble quarto in which Dr. Birk- 
beck Hill has followed “THe Foorsrers or Dr. 
JOHNSON ” through Scotland. Originally, it was the 
intention of the author to deal with Johnson's whole 
life in a single volume. But his enthusiasm and 
knowledge soon convinced him that it was impossible 
to do justice within the prescribed limits to a theme 
so large, and we consequently have here but the 
first instalment of his work—soon, let us hope, 
to be followed by the completing volume. We 
have spoken of “The Footsteps of Dr. Johnson” 
as a gift-book surpassed by none issued this season. 
A gift-book it unquestionably is, if good paper 
and print, admirable binding, and a most profuse 
employment of illustrations of high artistic merit 
and great literary and personal interest constitute 
the chief charm of such a book. But a gift-book 
it certainly is not, in the sense of being vapid or 
unsatisfactory in its literary contents—like the 
“annuals ” which Tennyson condemned in his letter 
to Monckton Milnes. Dr. Birkbeck Hill loves his 
subject, has devoted many years of his life to the 
task of acquiring a mastery of all that relates to that 
noblest of our eighteenth-century Englishmen, and 
hardly allows even Boswell himself to out-do him in 
the minuteness of his inquiry into every little detail 
which may throw light upon the life and character 
of his hero. And to thoroughness of knowledge and 
fulness of sympathy, he adds the power of writing 
English in its best form; so that the enjoyment of 
literary style is one of the treats which are offered 
to the readers of these pages. We follow Johnson 
and his faithful biographer through their long tour 
in the islands and Highlands of North Britain, and 
as we do so, we acquire, under the skilful guidance 








of Dr. Birkbeck Hill, an ever-increasing love for 
our companions. We are permitted to see how that 
travel which tries all men so sorely, only brought 
to light new virtues in the hero of whom we read ; 
we admire his equanimity, his patience, his sagacity, 
his keenness of judgment, even his strength of pre- 
judice ; and as we turn homewards with him it is with 
a great longing to be permitted to continue to follow 
in his footsteps, with Dr. Birkbeck Hill as our guide 
and companion. The book is, in short, delightful, 
not merely because of its outward aspect, its abund- 
ance of illustrations, its fulness of information, but 
because of the spirit which has moved its writer's 
pen, and which has inspired him in the pious duty he 
has discharged of making us once more live side by 
side with Samuel Johnson in the one memorable 
journey of his life. 

From the same publishers (Messrs. Sampson Low, 
Marston & Co.) we have received “ WILD LIFE ON 
A TIDAL WATER: the Adventures of a House-boat 
and her Crew,” by P. H. Emerson. In lively style 
Mr. Emerson tells us of sundry adventures on 
Breydon and in Great Yarmouth. But in this case 
the chief charm of the handsome gift-book is to 
be found in the photo-etchings, thirty in number, 
which illustrate the letterpress. These are distin- 
guished in an unusual degree by their beauty and 
delicacy. They preserve for us many picturesque 
and striking scenes in and about Old Yarmouth, and 
will be welcome to all who love the East Coast of 
England and its social life. 

Messrs. Seeley and Co., Limited, have issued a 
delightful gift-book dealing with one of the main 
thoroughfares of London. “CHARING CRoss TO ST. 
PauL’s” is its name. It is a series of gossiping 
chapters on the Strand, Fleet Street, Ludgate Hill, 
and St. Paul's, from the pen of Mr. Justin McCarthy, 
M.P., with plates and vignettes from drawings by 
Mr. Joseph Pennell. There is no need to say that 
Mr. McCarthy loves his theme. He sees all the 
romance which lies under the grim house-fronts 
of the historic thoroughfare through which he takes 
us, and has many a story to tell, and many a 
reflection to utter, appropriate to the spots of 
which he writes. As for Mr. Pennell’s share in 
the work—and upon him has necessarily fallen 
the chief burden—it is worthy of the high reputa- 
tion he has already gained. Our London streets 
have never been made the subject of moré artistic 
representation than in this beautiful volume. 

The volume of the Art Journal (Virtue & Co.) 
for 1890 is certainly one of the most attractive on 
our list. Mr. James Dobie’s etchings are particu- 
larly effective, the best, in our estimation, being his 
reproduction of Mr. F. Hall’s “ Adversity,” though 
another, of Mr. Frank Bramley’s well-known and 
poignant “A Hopeless Dawn,” runs it very close. 
Another picture of the Newlyn School—Mr. Bour- 
dillon’s “On Bideford Sands’’—is excellently rend- 
ered by photogravure, and Mr. Dudley Hardy’s 
“Sans Asile” has been treated just as well by the 
same process. It is remarkable that pictures which 
seemed to depend so much on their colouring should 
lose so little inthis form. Of the letterpress, Mr.Claude 
Phillips's contributions—notes on the three greater 
English galleries and on the Paris Salons—may be 
especially praised. This is a most sumptuous volume. 

The Magazine of Art (Cassell & Co.) has also some 
remarkable plates—the “ goupil-gravure” of Charles 
Jacque’s “ Return of the Flock: Moonlight,” being 
reason enough, in our opinion, for buying the volume. 
M. Léopold Fleming’s reproduction of Meissonier’s 
“The Halt” is another fine pieceof work. Thereare 
valuable articles by C. N. Williamson on “ Illustrated 
Journalism in England,” accompanied by *well se- 
lected examples by David Croal Thomson on “ Josef 
Israels,” and by Messrs. Spielmann and Walter Arm- 
strong on “Current Art.” The engravings that 
illustrate Mr. Walter Armstrong’s articles are as good 
as can be. Between these two rival publications, 
the Art Journal and the Magazine of Art, it will be 


| a difficult task to decide, this Christmas. 
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BOOKS FOR BOYS. 





| ger ty the last few seasons it has become fashion- 
F able to express surprise at the amount of good 
literary workmanship that goes to the making of 
boys’ books. And certainly when Mr. Stevenson 
writes, there is some reason for this wonder. But he 
gives us no book this Christmas, and some of his more 
prominent rivals have either ceased to write or ceased 
to follow him. We have discovered no volume of 
surprising excellence among the Boys’ Books lately 
published : and though the crop is even larger than 
usual, the average worth of it may be expressed at a 
pretty low figure. The fact is that genius soon tires, 
while the hack-writer is always with us; and the 
supply of our juvenile literature is, for the most part, 
a mere matter of trade. This trade is in the hands 
of two or three men, each of whom can produce his 
two or three books per season, with no disposition to 
make one better than another, seeing that to write 
anything particularly well would be to spoil his own 
market. For no man can achieve three masterpieces 
in one year: and three indifferent books can be 
trusted to sell better than one that is good. When 
“Treasure Island” appeared,and Mr. Haggard followed 
with “King Solomon’s Mines,” the very popularity of 
these works seemed likely to force the standard 
higher. It was a pleasant hope: but it failed to 
reckon with the immense staying powers of the dull 
commercial gentlemen. 

Among these we still hesitate to class Mr. Manville 
Fenn. He has much of the artist in him, and has 
once or twice shown himself capable of work far 
finer than that for which he is famous. His English, 
if wholly lacking in distinction, has the merit of 
being clear, concise, and free from affectation. He 
goes straight to the point, constructs his tales well, 
and has a particular knack of telling his story by 
means of brisk and effective dialogue. His “Syp 
BELTON: THE BOY WHO WOULD NoT Go TO SEA” 
(London: Methuen) is not only a good example of 
these qualities: it is perhaps the pick of the adven- 
ture-stories for this season. There is not a dull page 
in it. Written throughout ina gallant breezy spirit, 
it more than once reaches Marryat’s level, and stays 
there for many pages. If this praise appear extrava- 
gant, we commend to any unprejudiced critic the ac- 
count of Syd’s fight in the midshipmen’s mess(Chapter 
xviii.), and the whole narrative of Syd’s command 
on the rock in La Haute. The earlier chapters of the 
book, if less exciting, are written with evident gusto, 
and one may be selected as containing as admirable 
a bit of comedy as the heart can desire. We refer 
to Chapter x. Syd, having run away from home to 
avoid being sent to sea, has returned full of contrition 
and is sent upstairs supperless and in disgrace by his 
father the captain, and his uncle the admiral. No 
sooner is the house quiet for the night than these two 
soft-hearted martinets steal downstairs by different 
ways to the pantry to get the boy a supper on the 
sly. Their encounter in the pantry is delicious: and 
when the butler, footman, and gardener, who have 
heard a noise downstairs and suspect burglars, come 
rushing down and belabour them by mistake, it may 
be guessed that the fun is fast and furious. “Syp 
BELTON ” is a capital book. 

Mr. Ballantyne has written many a stirring story. 
His is a name to conjure with: and the kind of stuff 
he has been putting forth of late is therefore the 
more lamentable. It seems a hard saying: but excel- 
lence of moral aim is no guarantee for ability to amuse. 
The heroes of “ CHARLIE TO THE RESCUE” and “ THE 
GARRET AND THE GARDEN” (London: Nisbet & Co.) 
are as well-grown a pair of prigs as we have met in 
fiction : and the narrative in each case is disfigured 
by the author's pertinacious desire to preach, in and 
out of season. The former work treats of a model 
young man, whose influence on a ship's crew may be 
faintly estimated from the fact that in one morning 
he pulls out a passenger's tooth, teaches the cabin- 
boy arithmetic, gives miscellaneous advice to the 
fo’c’s’le hands, and clears up “difficulties in reference 





to subjects which his encouragement or example had 
induced them to take up,” binds up a seaman’s leg, 
receives the dying confidences of a consumptive man, 
bandages the finger of another sailor, and returns to 
the cabin to resume an interrupted discussion on as- 
tronomy with the first mate. His subsequent pro- 
ceedings in the neighbourhood of the Rockies are 
more exciting. Mr. Ballantyne should not talk of 
“the lea” of a wreck. “THE GARRET AND THE 
GARDEN” contains the London adventures of a 
young Scot who not only writes home to his mother 
regulariy, but is obliging enough to indicate care- 
fully in these epistles the proper way of pronouncing 
his dialect : as—‘* Bawbylon, I dinna ken where, 5th 
July, 18—. Dear Mither—Here I am, in Lun’on, an’ 
wow! but it is an awfu’ place! E’el no believe me, 
but I’ve been lost twa or three times a’ready, an’ I’ve 
had a kine o’ fecht, an’ a rescue, an’ been ta’en to 
the polis office, an’ made some freens, an’ catched a 
thief (an’ latten ’im aff wi’ a caution an’ a wheen 
bawbees), an’ seen a fire-engine that lookit as if it 
was gawn full-gallop to destruction. Ay, wumin, 
an’ I’ve fawn in a’ready wi’ a waux doll!” ete. etc. 
This letter, we should imagine, must have caused 
some stir in the braes of Yarrow, its destination. 
The volume contains another story, “ JEFF BENSON ; 
or, THE YOUNG COASTGUARDSMAN,” full of dulness. 

Mr. Henty’s story-books have little loose slips of 
paper inside with the portrait of a fierce and bearded 
man and the announcement that “here we have 
Mr. George Henty—the Boys’ Own Author.” We are 
further assured, on the authority of the Sword and 
Trowel magazine, that Mr. Henty is the king of story- 
‘tellers for boys. Candour obliges us to dissent from 
Mr. Spurgeon on this matter, and confess that we 
find Mr. Henty merely a dull prolific person, who 
turns out books of adventure with the regularity 
and spirit of a machine. He is, indeed, one of the 
hack-writers already alluded to. All the world is his 
tread-mill, and Christmas is his season. The papers 
praise him, we imagine, because they have forgotten 
how to do anything else. This year he turns out 
two or three volumes that (except in cover) do not 
differ remarkably from their predecessors. “By 
ENGLAND’s AID; OR, THE FREEING OF THE NETHER- 
LANDS” (London: Blackie) contains four maps, a 
good deal of history, and the stock number of ad- 
ventures. The history is given in crude lumps: of 
assimilating it, as Scott, for instance, or Dumas 
would have assimilated it, the author seems to have 
no idea. More probably he would reject the idea, if 
it occurred to him: for after all it is the parents who 
buy the books, and parents like something solid for 
their sons. For our own part we should prefer Mr. 
Henty to “improve” in another sense. “ MAORI AND 
SETTLER” (London: Blackie) deals with the fortunes 
of an English household, the Renshaws, in New 
Zealand, but the real hero is a Mr. Atherton, with 
whom the Renshaws strike up an acquaintance on 
their outward voyage. Mr. Atherton is of huge 
stature, and because it is funny to be big, and inno- 
cent fun is good for the “ dear lads ”—as Mr. Henty 
calls his readers—Mr. Atherton’s dimensions are the 
occasion of boundless humour. There has been 
nothing like it since Lieutenant Good hit on the 
idea of travelling in Africa with an eye-glass. Both 
volumes are capably illustrated by Mr. Alfred Pearce. 
It is a pity, though, that the crew of a merchant- 
ship should be depicted in the costume of the Royal 
Navy (page 102). 

Mr. Clark Russell is by no means a hack-writer. 
Yet it is permissible that those who read “The Wreck 
of the Grosvenor” with joy and terror, and remember 
it with gratitude as the best of modern sea-stories, 
should feel disappointed in this writer, who gave 
such marvellous promise. Ill-health, we believe, has 
much to do with the crippling of his powers ; and the 
critic, instead of mourning over what might have 
been, will wisely content himself with thanking 
Mr. Russell for “ MASTER ROCKAFELLAR’S VOYAGE” 
(London: Methuen). It is the simple chronicle of a 
merchant-middy’s early experiences at sea. The 
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construction of the tale is of the slightest. Plot, we 
may say, there is none. But in the frank and con- 
vincing narrative of Master Rockafellar there happens 
to be set a short story which should make the fortune 
of the book. “La Mulette” is as fine a piece of 
story-telling as ever Mr. Russell has given us, and 
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we heartily commend it to any boy who has the | 


sense to distinguish between the author who has a 
story to tell, and the author who has to tell a story. 

“Lost oN Brown WILLY” (London: F. Warne) is 
chiefly remarkable for containing on p. 30 the worst 
pun in the English language. It is a question if the 
Rey. A. N. Malan’s book be worth buying on that 
account. We should imagine the author—who deals 


with the Cornish moors and the famous legend of | 


Tregeagle—to have something less than a bowing 
acquaintance with his subject. The tale is quite im- 
probable, peculiarly silly, and a fair specimen of 
what a pedagogue might be expected to produce 
when writing adventure for his boys. The Cornish 
folk talk in literary English—or, more correctly, in 
English that is hardly distinguishable from the Rev. 
A. N. Malan’s. 

Mr. Norway's * HUSSEIN THE HostTaGe” (London: 
Blackie) takes us to Persia. There is something fresh 
therefore in this book, which is not without passages 
of genuine spirit and humour. Among these the 
quarrel between Tom and Askar, the English boy 
and the Persian, may be selected. The two boys are 
strapped in nets to the back of a tall camel, over 
whose hump they glare at each other and shout 
abuse. Mr. Norway has studied his subject with 
evident care. His descriptions are convincing with- 
out being laboured, and give a series of natural and 
pleasant pictures. Natural and pleasant also are 
epithets which may be used of his characters. “Hus- 
sein the Hostage” is not an epoch-making story: but 
it is one of the best on our Christmas list, neverthe- 
less. The illustrations are well done, but might be 
marked by a little more dash. 

In his preface to “ From Mippy To ADMIRAL OF 
THE FLEET: the Story of Commodore Anson retold 
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we would readily barter all the rampant anti-Popery 
plus-quam-Jingo spirit, and the conventional 
virtues of “ Westward Ho!” for even a chapter or 
two of another “ Ravenshoe.” This, however, is but 
an opinion. What is certain is that every boy should 
read the “Tales of Old Travel,” which are not only 
stirring in themselves, but were written by a man 
whose interest in his theme is almost always con- 
tagious. 

Dr. Gordon Stables’ “‘By SEA AND LAND” (London: 
F. Warne) has just as much originality as one would 
expect from its title and the perusal of any one of 
Dr. Stables’ previous books. There is a deal of very 
pretty fighting, though, in this volume—principally 
with Arab slaves, who, it will be remembered, also 
supplied the excitement in the author’s “ HARRY 
WILpkg,” last Christmas. The book is bright and 
manly in tone, and the young Lord Kildoon as 


| pleasant a character as Dr. Stables has yet given 


|/ are written in that lamented author’s customary 


us. There are several illustrations by Mr. W. E. 
Stacey, which answer their purpose very fairly. 

The two “STORIES OF STRANGE ADVENTURES” 
(Sampson Low), from the pen of Captain Mayne Reid, 
vein. Who, that has been a boy, does not adore the 
Captain's style ?—surely the most abominable style 
that ever man wrote, and yet as surely the one style 
suited to its writer’s purpose. Who does not linger 
with delight over the melodramatic exclamations (the 
first story in this volume begins “ By heavens, I am 
lost!’’), the shambling clauses, the Eton Grammar 
quotations, the Spanish words sprinkled here and 
there as from a_ pepper-pot—carrambo ! hola! 
santissima ! caspita ! nos vamos !—the luscious cata- 
logue of the heroine’s charms? If for these two 


| stories only, the present collection would be worth 


to Boys” (London: Hutchinson & Co.), Dr. Macaulay | 


states that his intention at first was to reprint the 
story of the “ Voyage Round the World”: and we 
cannot help feeling the rule that second thoughts 
are the best, if proved in this case, to be proved by 
a sufficiently striking exception. For, to avow the 
truth, the good Doctor's style is scareely as exhila- 
rating as that of his illustrious namesake; and he 
has produced a book which, while not calculated, on 
its own merits, to attract anybody to become ac- 
quainted with the great sailor's life, is likely enough, 
by the mere accident of being first in the field, to 
hinder somebody else from telling the tale more 
effectively. Dr. Macaulay is another of those writers 
whose nobility of intention hardly justifies their 
work. We grow tired of prefaces which seek to 
excuse the books that follow them: for there is one 
and only one excuse for a book, and that is the book 
itself. Anson’s Voyages were well worth reprinting, 
and we cannot see that Dr. Macaulay’s time has been 
spent to the best advantage. 

There is much more reason for the existence of 
Mr. St. John’s edition of “THz PoLAR CRUSOEs,” 
which forms a volume in Messrs. Dean & Sons’ 
“Deeds of Daring Library.” The story of “John 
Hardy” deserves to be a favourite with boys, and is 
about the best story of Arctic adventure that we are 
acquainted with. The editor might have protested, 
however, against the drawings bound up in his little 
volume. Their antiquarian interest is of the thinnest, 
and as illustrations they fall considerably beneath 
contempt. A word of gratitude may also be given 
to Messrs. Macmillan & Co. for a new edition of 
Henry Kingsley’s “TALES oF OLD TRAVEL,” first 
published in 1869. Surely the day is not far off 
when popular interest in this delightful writer will 
reawaken. His writings, with all their faults, 
have an originality to which, in our opinion, his 


| dictated its composition. 


purchasing. It remains to be said that the rest are 
particularly lurid, and that one of them (“ CAPTURED 
BY CONFEDS”’) is well told. 

“Up NortH IN A WHALER,” (Hutchinson), by Mr. 
Edward A. Rand, has a preface which says that “if 
the colours of Right are flying at the mast-head of 
youth starting out on life’s voyage, they will not be 
likely to come shamefully down. How important 
and prophetic,” adds Mr. Rand, “is the period of life 
passed in the schoolroom and on the playground!” 
This is undoubtedly true, as it is undoubtedly excel- 
lent that Mr. Rand should trust that the leading 
idea of the story “ has value to show how Character 
well grounded on Christian principles may be ex- 
pected to be an abiding structure.” But why not 
have let the book explain this for itself? We will 
state the usual reason with the common hack-writer 
for boys. He wants to entice the parent’s hasty eye 
in the book-shop. These professions in the prefaces 
are, in nine cases out of ten, a mere touting of vir- 
tuous motives by way of advertisement. The un- 
suspecting parent falls a victim, and his son finds 
that the merit of the book is apt to vary in inverse 
ratio with the ostentatious purity of motive which 
It may at once be said 
though Mr. Rand does not deserve it—that “Up 
North with a Whaler” is well worth reading for its 
own sake. But it is as well to bear in mind that the 


| average boy’s-book is not written out of pure phil- 


anthropy, and that, in making a selection, it will be 
as well to be careful of the “my dear lads” preface. 
Of course no boy would choose a book that led off 


| with a smug confession of the author's righteousness 


more famous brother could never pretend. To take | 


the two books by which they are best remembered, | 


or an address beginning “My dear lads.” And there- 
fore, perhaps, parents might allow these acute critics 
to pick for themselves in the Christmas list. 

Alas! Jules Verne’s hand has lost its cunning in the 
“ PURCHASE OF THE PoLE” (Sampson Low). We have 
the old figures, but they live no longer: they are but 
puppets which dance grotesquely as the author pulls 
the strings. Poor “J.T. Maston,” in whom the boys 
of former days rejoiced, is reduced to a drivelling old 
mountebank, whose chief feat in the tale is his mar- 
riage to a rich widow. The wondrous conquests of 
Nature to which in his best days Jules Verne was 
able to impart so startling an air of reality are 
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limited, in the “Purchase of the Pole,” to an at- 
tempt to throw the earth off its present axis. 
There is a noble audacity in the notion not unworthy 
of our author in his prime; but most lame and im- 
potent is the conclusion. The attempt of Maston and 
his confederates fails—and why? Simply because 
when beginning the elaborate calculations on which 
his scheme was based Mr. J. T. Maston happened 
to rub six ciphers out of the original number with 
which he had to deal, and never discovered his mis- 
take! The conception of such a blunder is grand 
and unique; but it is the only new thing in the 
story. 








ALDINE AND OTHER PORTS. 


Tue Porrrca, Works or Wi.iiaAmM BLake—Joun Keats—anp Tuomas 
Campnett. (Three vols. of the Aldine edition.) London: 
George Bell & Sons. 

Tue Immorras, AND OTHER Poems. By R. Warwick Bond. London: 
T. Fisher Unwin. 

Tue Istes or Greece. SappHo ann ALc#vs. 
son. London: Macmillan & Co. 


By Frederick Tenny- 


Tue Suorter Poems or Rovert Brripces. 
Sons. 


London : George Bell & 
Avrerey De Vere’s Poems. A Sevection. Edited by John Dennis. 
London : Cassell & Company. 


A FEATURE of the imaginative literature of our 
time, which hardly receives due attention from 
the critics, is its want of restraint. No author 
of prose fiction is content until he has published 
at least a dozen novels, amounting to about two 
millions of words—a sum barely attained by the 
Bible and Shakespeare combined; and in verse it 
has become the custom for any writer who has 
the ear of the critics to issue a volume per annum. 
It is usual to hear both poets and novelists of 
repute talking with pride of the number of irons 
they have in the fire, and even the best of them 
have been known to remark upon the duty of being 
productive—as if a poet were a potato-field, or a 
snug sum in the funds. Like all bad habits, the 
indulgence in unrestrained imaginative composition 
soon tyrannises over the writer, be he small or great. 
In youth, incontinence of utterance is expected, and 
has marked the earliest work of some of the greatest 
men of letters; but it is an unnatural Fury that 
drives septuagenarians into the market-place with in- 
discretions and ineptitudes, with thoughts that should 
be secret, and feelings that should be shamefaced. 

Of the list of poets which heads this article, Blake 
is a remarkable example of the inversion of the usual 
order: in his youthful work, fervid, abstinent, reti- 
cent; in his later poems, formless, overflowing the 
margin, writing for mere writing’s sake. It should 
be remembered that recent students of Blake assure 
us that all his poetry later than the poetical sketches 
is symbolic in an esoteric sense, and has a clear and 
definite meaning. If those who assert this make 
good their position, it will in a large measure obviate 
the charge against Blake of literary incontinence, 
but it will destroy for many the literary significance 
of his so-called prophetical works. Setting aside his 
rapid progress, Keats is the best illustration of the 
natural development of a poet. Beginning and 
ending his intemperate period with the too ample 
verge and room, the trailing fringe and sampler-like 
embroidery, of “Endymion,” he was soon writing the 
most perfect odes in the language; he elaborated in 
a few months a style the like of which greater men 
and greater poets have failed to achieve even in 
half a century of uninterrupted work. As regards 
Campbell, the last of our set of Aldine poets, he 
seems from his earliest period to have been always 
master over the vertigo to which most other poets 
have yielded at one time or other. Every line of 
“ Hohenlinden,” “ Ye Mariners of England,” and 
“The Battle of the Baltic,” is the product of a 
brain at white heat; the marvel is that a man 
capable of such divine madness should have had 
the patience to shape so perfectly, as with a Cyclops 
hammer, his thunderbolts of song. 








The author of “The Immortals” has never any 
need to shut the flood-gates. His verse flows with 
difficulty ; and as if in some vague hope of a homeo- 
pathic cure of his anzmic muse, he has chosen for 
his principal poem an artificial and difficult measure 
—a channel along which even Mr. Swinburne would 
find it hard to guide a smooth, full-flowing stream. 
Mr. Warwick Bond was pleased with a short piece 
of three verses, entitled “ Rest,” in Newman’s “ Lyra 
Apostolica ;” but that is no reason why he should 
have given us a long piece of over eighty verses like 
the following :— 

“And at his voice 
The dark-leaved glossy bays that bound each head, 
Quivering, bespake the mute consentient choice 
Of those they chapleted ; 

And far in heaven, methought, a delicate rose 

Flushed o'er the listening heights and thrilled their conscious 

snows, 


The style, it will be seen, is ambitious, and as in 
these six lines there are contained distinct echoes of 
Milton, Pope, and Tennyson, it is also clear that Mr. 
Warwick Bond studies the best models. The subject 
is more ambitious even than the style. It is nothing 
less than a debate among the Dii Majores of poetry, 
each speech being intended to represent the poet to 
whom it is allotted, and also to reflect the spirit of 
the times to which he belonged. On the whole, 
although the attempt is beyond his present powers, 
Mr. Bond does not forfeit our respect; and in his 
minor pieces, such as “The Fall of the Leaf,” and 
“ Bettws-y-Coed,” we like him very much. But he 
must learn to walk without stilts before he can 
climb Parnassus. 

Mr. Frederick Tennyson’s long and tedious work 
is, We are sorry to say,a too excellent example of 
the want of restraint referred to above. It is par- 
donable when a young poet like Keats waters down— 
with coloured eau sucrée—his own imaginings to the 
tenuity of “Endymion”; but it is difficult to feel 
well disposed towards a writer who deliberately 
dilutes the over-proof work of another. A ballad 
of some forty lines—say in the style and of the 
length of Lord Tennyson's “ Sisters "might justify 
an attempt to weld together the fragments of 
Sappho’s singing with what has been handed down 
or imagined of her life: to swamp these in fifteen 
thousand lines of tame blank verse is little short of 
a literary crime. This— 

‘And in a moment all the gates were barr’d, 
No more to be reopened evermore ;* 


this— 
“ And from my boyhood I could mock with ease 
The voices and the gestures of my friends, 
The written characters of other men, 
Judging that through the self-same outward forms 
I could behold something of their within ;” 
this— 


“Tt is one thing to see the lovely face 
Look up to thee a moment after fears ; 
Another to look on it after years ;” 
and this— 
“ The wonder writ 
Upon your brows and burning in your eyes 
Is not altogether for my sake ;” 

are examples equally good of the fluency of the 
writing and the perpetual occurrence of faults— 
absurdities in expression; rhymes, so jarring in 
blank verse; and lines that will not scan except by 
courtesy. “ Their’within,”’ in the second quotation, 
is so clumsy that one hopes it is a misprint for 
“those within.” In his introduction Mr. Tennyson 
says, “The lover’s leap from the Leucadian rock, 
which Sappho is said to have taken in conse- 
quence of her unrequited love, I have preferred to 
represent as the effect of brain fever”—in fact, Mr. 
Tennyson has avowedly used and abused the Lesbian 
story according as fancy suggested, and has done his 
best to change the Sappho of poetry into a boarding- 
school miss. Surely it is no longer necessary to de- 
fend Sappho against the Attic comic poets who 
represented her as a common courtesan; and if it 
were, a treatise and not a poem would be the proper 
medium, The fate of Sappho and Homer is, of all 
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singers, the most to be envied. We know. nothing | 
of them but their best ; they come to us on the wind | 
as voices from the past, and we want no one to im- | 
prison them in clay again: it is like taking souls 
from heaven to re-live their life on earth. 
“In lofty thought strive, O spirit, for ever: 
In courage and strength pursue thine own endeavour.” 


This, from his own poem, “The Voice of Nature,” 
might do for the motto of Mr. Bridges’ literary life. 
Literary incontinence is the last sin of which he can 
be accused. He has published at intervals a number 
of poetical dramas not more extraordinary for their 
merit than for the fact that they are only influenced 
by the present time in so far as, in order to aid the 
escape from other contemporary conditions, they | 
conform to the style of a past age. The little book | 
of lyrics which we have just now is a selection | 
from three small volumes published during the last | 
twenty years. What first strikes the reader in 
turning over its pages is that Mr. Bridges writes, no 
matter what traces may appear of other poets, as 
if the subjects he treats had never been handled 
before. The two odes entitled respectively “ In- 
vitation to the Country,” and “ Reply,” while they 
certainly could not have been written by any other 
poet than Mr. Bridges, would as certainly not have 
been published by any other poet, for the sophisti- 
cated verse-writer would have destroyed them as 
echoes of Milton. Yet it is plain that in these two 
odes the ideas are as originalas they are in “ L’ Allegro.” 
But no criticism can explain the idiomatic way in | 
which Mr. Bridges gets right into the heart of his 

subject. Could anything beat this? 


** But on the mad cloud scudded, 
The breeze it blew so stiff; 
And the sad ocean bellowed, 
And pounded at the cliff.” 


“Sad” is perhaps unfortunate in the connection ; but 
how these plain newspaper words are made into | 
poetry is a trick that can’t be taught. If we were 
asked to name the two poems in this volume that are 
most characterised by the author's chief qualities— 
idiomatic force, and subtlety of emotion—-we would 
mention “ London Snow,” and “ Last Week of Feb- 
ruary, L890.” 

We welcome with pleasure a selection from the 
poems of Mr. Aubrey De Vere. His place among the 
poets of the day is an assured one. Whoever reads | 
him is soon under the spell of his grave and tender | 
thought. In the drama, in the narrative poem, and | 
in the lyric, Mr. De Vere has won deserved laurels, 
and a wide circle of admirers. This admirable 
selection, giving specimens of his work in all kinds, 
should not fail to extend the knowledge of a true 
poet among a portion of the reading public who, 
while they cannot fail to know his name, are not yet 
intimate with his works. Mr. John Dennis writes 
an appreciative introduction, one sentence of which, 
as we cordially agree with it, may be quoted in 
conclusion—*“ Mr. De Vere . . . resembles the 
Laureate in mastery of language, in vividness of 
perception, and in freedom from eccentricity.” 





THREE NOVELS. 


1, Tue Secret or tHe Putncess. A Tule of Country, Camp, Court, 
Convict, and Cloister Life in Russia. By Mrs. Sutherland 
Edwards. Two vols. London: Chapman & Hall. 


2. Lavy Broven. By Bernard Berris. London: Eden, Remington 
&Co. 1890, 

3. Frexie Puyius. Edited by Gwen D’Esterre. 

& Downey, 1890. 


London: Ward 


“ THE SECRET OF THE PRINCESS,” although it occupies 
only two volumes, does tell us much which is in- 
teresting of the numerous subjects with which 
it professes to deal. Still more interesting is the 
opportunity it sometimes gives us of seeing ourselves 
as others see us, of regarding the Englishman from 


the Russian point of view; while the average reader | 


of average fiction will be quite contented by finding 
that it contains four separate and distinct love- 
stories, and that they are mostly melancholy. The 
book opens with a strong and dramatic chapter, 
and contains many other chapters of equal force ; 
but it is marred by faulty construction. The 
main interest of the book has not nearly so much 
space accorded to it as is given to minor and 
disconnected interests. It is not well-arranged. 
We do not intend to prevent anyone from enjoy- 
ing the story by revealing to them what the secret 


| of the Princess Volhousky was; they will discover it 


almost at the very outset of the book, and in this 
they will have the advantage of the other characters 
contained in it. We were more interested in the 
love-affairs of the eldest daughter of the Princess. 
She attempted to elope with her brother's tutor, a 
young Pole; she was brought back again and he was 
sent into exile; when he finally obtained pardon and 
returned, he found very much what the man who 
has been away generally finds—at least in fiction. 
The book is worth reading for its pictures of Russian 
life, and although it cannot be called a particularly 
pleasant story, it is not without merit. Perhaps its 
worst fault is its title. The Princess does not seem to 
us to be the most important character in the story. 
“Lady Brough” is a very sentimental story, and 
its heroine, Helen, was a very sentimental woman. 
In her case, however, sentimentality was tempered 
by a distinct regard for the main chance. She 
agreed to marry one Jack Derring. The incident 
took place after a dance. “Standing there she 
looked something more than beautiful, almost an 
ethereal being, a saint, or a martyr, bathed in 
mysterious luminous light, the emanating halo, as 
it were, of sacrificial deeds.” This is a fair instance 
of what Mr. Bernard Berris uses instead of style. 
Of course the moonlight was not contented with 
merely being the emanating halo of sacrificial deeds 


| (* And heaven it knoweth what that may mean,” to 
| quote a less sentimental author). The hero and 


heroine “took their way across the moon-washed 
earth” back to the ball-room, but before entering, 
looked at the moonlight again. It “ kissed the earth, 
and lay a fairy carpet for the tracing of shade’s infi- 
nite and grotesque intricacies.”” Moonlight that could 
combine the qualities of a halo, a laundress, a kisser, 
a carpet, and a drawing-board, deserves surely the 
full glories of quotation and special recognition. But 
Helen did not marry Jack Derring. She took an old 
husband, Sir Charles Brough. There are in fiction 
two kinds of old husbands—the pathetic and the 
ridiculous. Sir Charles is intended for the former, and 
generally succeeds in being the latter. We have, how- 
ever, some sympathy with him, because we read that 
on one occasion “he took up a novel but found it 
utterly insipid.” We also have been like that. We 
should not be greatly surprised if we were told that 
Mr. Bernard Berris is a woman; and we shall not be 
greatly distressed if we never see any more of his 
work. 

“Fickle Phyllis” is the autobiography of an 
adventuress. She was a mean, vulgar, and beau- 
tiful woman, and our only regret at the close of 
the volume was because she was left with some 
prospect of happiness. During the action of the 
story, she is generally either drinking champagne 
or embracing some one or other of her numerous 
lovers. But in the intervals she managed to become a 
successful actress, and consequently some of the chap- 
ters are invested with the peculiar glamour which life 
behind the scenes has for all those who have never 
been there. The book seems to have been inspired 
to some extent by Mr. Phillips’ “ As in a Looking- 
Glass,” but it has not a tithe of the merit of that 
popular novel. The taste displayed is bad through- 
out. In spite of all this, we cannot deny that the 
author shows some cleverness, and is not altogether 
incapable of telling satire. There is reason to 
suppose that we might have had from her some- 
thing much better than this unsavoury and unwhole- 
some story, 
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